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ABSTRACT 

This comprehensive report on Texas schools indicates that 
more than 80 percent of students pass the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TASS) test, and students continue to show impressive gains on math and 
reading tests. Chapter 1, "Student Performance," provides data on student 
performance on the Spring 2000 Texas Assessment of Academic Skills for all 
grades, subjects, and tests. Chapter 2, "Student Dropouts," provides 
statewide data that indicate stabilized dropout rates. Chapter 3, "Academic 
Excellence Indicators, " reports the progress Texas is making across a broad 
range of indicators. Chapter 4, "Grade Level Retention," examines the scope, 
composition, and geography of student retention. Chapter 5, "Status of the 
Curriculum, " contains information about the implementation of the Texas 
Essential Knowledge and Skills tests in more than 10 subject areas. Chapter 
6, "District and Campus Performance, " assesses the performance of schools and 
districts, and lists those not in compliance with requirements. Chapter 7, 
"Deregulation and Waiver," traces the emergence of rules designed to 
encourage charter. Chapter 8, "Administration Cost Ratios," provides a brief 
sketch of nonfederal administrative and instructional program expenditures. 
Chapter 9, "District Reporting Requirements, " describes the Texas Education 
Agency's (TEA) district-reporting requirements. Chapter 10, "Texas Education 
Agency Funds and Expenditures," examines TEA expenditures on new programs to 
improve student achievement, including new prekindergarten, kindergarten, and 
student-success initiatives and the Foundation School program. (TEJ) 
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Executive Summary 



T 'he following are highlights of the 2000 Com- 
prehensive Biennial Report on Texas Public 
Schools: 

♦ Nearly 80 percent of all students taking the 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
passed all tests taken* in 2000. Performance 
has increased by 24.3 percentage points over 
the past six years, with some minority groups 
increasing their performance by as much as 
35 percentage points. This increase is evident 
even as more students take the TAAS, fewer 
are being exempted, and more students are 
being included in the accountability system. 
In 2000, over 90 percent of students enrolled 
in the spring were tested and 86 percent of 



* Includes results of reading, mathematics, and writing TAAS 
for all students in Grades 3-8 and 1 0. For the second year 
this includes performance of students served in special edu- 
cation, Grades 3 and 4 reading and mathematics scores of 
the students who took the Spanish TAAS, and the 2,654 stu- 
dents who qualified for the end-of-course credit and did not 
take the exit-level TAAS. For the first year, scores of students 
who took the Grade 4 writing TAAS in Spanish and students 
who took the Grades 5 and 6 reading and mathematics TAAS 
in Spanish were also added. 



those assessment results were included in the 
accountability system. 

♦ Texas students continue to make significant 
advances in mathematics. In 2000, 87.4 per- 
cent of all students taking the mathematics 
TAAS in Grades 3-8 and Grade 1 0 passed, an 
increase of almost 27 percentage points over 
the 60.5 percent passing rate for 1994. 
Minority students and economically disadvan- 
taged students have made especially impres- 
sive gains. Between 1994 and 2000, the 
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percentage of African American students pass- 
ing mathematics TAAS increased by 39 per- 
centage points. Hispanic students and 
economically disadvantaged students both in- 
creased their performance by 36 percentage 
points. 

♦ Texas students have also shown improvement 
on the reading TAAS test. Reading perfor- 
mance on the Grade 3 TAAS was 87.9 per- 
cent passing in 2000, an increase of 7.4 
percentage points over 80.5 percent passing 
in 1 996. These gains suggest that the Texas 
Reading Initiative implemented in 1996 has 
had a positive impact on student reading abil- 
ity in the early grades. Highlights of this initia- 
tive include establishing the components of 
effective reading programs; creating early 
reading assessments to help identify students' 
instructional needs; providing high quality pro- 
fessional development, in coordination with 
the Texas Center for Reading and Language 
Arts; establishing grants for Teaching Reading 
academies; having a reading liaison at each 
education service center; implementing the 
Master Reading Teacher grant program; and 
providing for Accelerated Reading Instruc- 
tional programs. 

♦ Statewide, 91 .6 percent of the Class of 2000 
passed the exit-level TAAS, an increase of 8.8 
percentage points over the passing rate 
(82.8%) for the Class of 1995. The greatest 
gains were for African American students 
whose passing rates increased by 13.9 per- 
centage points (from 73.7% in 1 995 to 87.6% 
in 2000) and Hispanic students with an in- 
crease of 1 2.1 percentage points (from 74.5% 
in 1 995 to 86.6% in 2000). 

♦ A total of 27,592 students in Grades 7-1 2 were 
identified as dropping out in school year 1 998- 
99, representing a slight increase in the num- 
ber of students who were reported to have 
dropped out the previous year. However, the 
1 998-99 annual dropout rate remained at 1 .6 
percent. The Class of 1 999 Grade 7 cohort 
longitudinal dropout rate was 9.0 percent. The 
target set in law was to reduce the longitudi- 
nal dropout rate to 5 percent or less by the 
1 997-98 school year (TEC §39.1 82). To meet 
this statutory goal, the current rate will need 
to be reduced by almost 50 percent. 

♦ In 1 998-99, 1 7.5 percent of students in Grades 
9-1 2 completed at least one advanced course. 



This rate is down from the 1 8.9 percent who 
completed advanced courses in 1 997-98. This 
decrease, which occurred across all student 
groups, is due to the alignment of the defini- 
tion of "advanced course" with the more rig- 
orous curriculum standards of the Texas 
Essential Knowledge and Skills (TEKS), which 
were implemented in 1998-99. 

♦ Participation in AP/IB examinations continues 
to increase. The percent of 1 1 th or 1 2th grad- 
ers taking at least one Advanced Placement 
(AP) or International Baccalaureate (IB) test 
rose to 1 2.7 percent in 1 999-00 from 8.6 per- 
cent in 1 996-97. The number of AP examin- 
ees in Texas has increased by 1 1 8 percent since 
1995, compared to a national increase of 
51 .6 percent. 

♦ Almost 1 1 4,000 Texas students in the Class of 
1 999 took either the SAT I or the ACT by the 
end of the 1 998-99 school year. Participation 
in college admission testing has increased in 
Texas at higher rates than the nation. From 
1 995 to 1 999, the number of SAT test takers 
increased 21 .6 percent in Texas, compared to 

14.2 percent nationwide; while the number 
of ACT test takers increased 8.7 percent in 
Texas, compared to 7.8 percent nationwide. 
The percentage of examinees who scored at 
or above the criterion score on either test was 

27.2 percent for the Class of 1 999, compared 
to 27.7 percent for the Class of 1 995. 

♦ Performance on the Algebra I end-of-course 
test, although far from satisfactory, rose to 45 
percent passing in 2000 from 27 percent pass- 
ing in 1 996. Mastery of Algebra is a strong 
indicator of preparation for college. Algebra I 
is a required course for high school students, 
beginning with the freshman Class of 1 998. 
Performance on the Biology I end-of-course 
test improved to 81 percent passing in 2000 
from 71 percent passing in 1995. Students tak- 
ing the English II and U.S. History end-of- 
course tests had higher passing rates in 2000 
(78 percent and 73 percent, respectively) than 
did students in 1 999 (74 percent and 71 per- 
cent, respectively). 

♦ In the 1 998-99 school year, a total of 1 70,534 
students were retained in grade. The overall 
retention rate for students in Grades K-1 2 was 
4.7 percent. The highest retention rate across 
all grades was found in Grade 9 (1 8.8%). At 
the elementary level, the highest retention rate 
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was found in Grade 1 (6.5%). Males were re- 
tained more often than females. African Ameri- 
can and Hispanic students were retained more 
often than White students or students from 
other ethnic groups. Economically disadvan- 
taged students were retained in grade more 
often than students who were not economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

♦ The number of districts and campuses that 
received exemplary and recognized ratings from 
the state accountability system continued to 
increase over previous years in spite of higher 
accountability standards and more students 
being included in the system. There were 12 
times as many exemplary districts in 2000 
(168) as there were in 1995 (14). The num- 
ber of recognized districts more than tripled 
(1 37 to 439) over this same time period. These 
increases were also seen in campus ratings. 
There were slightly more than 5 times as many 
exemplary campuses in 2000 (1,296) as there 
were in 1 995 (255). The number of recognized 
campuses doubled from 1 995 to 2000 (1 ,004 
versus 2,009). 

♦ The number of campuses rated low perform- 
ing increased from 59 in 1 998 to 96 in 1 999 
to 146 in 2000. This increase in the number 
of low-performing schools in the last two years 
was predicted and is due to a number of 
changes in the accountability system and re- 
porting requirements in 1999 and 2000: the 
increase in TAAS passing standards from 40 
percent in 1 998 to 50 percent in 2000; the 
inclusion of TAAS scores of students provided 
special education services; the inclusion of re- 
sults for students taking the Spanish version 
of the TAAS at Grades 3-6 in reading and math- 
ematics, and Grade 4 in writing; changes in 
the LEP-exemption policy which resulted in 
testing more LEP students in 2000 (22,324 
more in reading, 23,128 more in mathemat- 
ics, and 8,479 more in writing); and improve- 
ments and expansion of the collection of leaver 
and dropout data. 

♦ Beginning with the 1999-2000 school year, 
TEA was required to determine the special 
education compliance status of each district 
and charter school in relation to state and fed- 
eral special education laws. In 1999-00, 83.3 
percent of districts and charter schools were 
judged to be in compliance with state and 
federal special education requirements 
through either a desk audit or a site visit. Of 



the remaining districts or charter schools, 39 
(3.3%) were judged via site visits to be in com- 
pliance with corrective actions in place, and 8 
districts (0.7%) were required to do a self- 
evaluation of their special education compli- 
ance as part of a desk audit. Two districts 
(0.2%) had sanctions imposed due to unre- 
solved corrective actions, and 149 (12.6%) 
were judged as needing corrective action. 

♦ As of September 2000, the State Board of Edu- 
cation had awarded 189 open-enrollment 
charters. Of these 189, 163 are currently in 
operation, 3 had their charters revoked, 13 
returned their charters, and 10 are inactive. 
In 2000, 99 open-enrollment charter schools 
received accountability ratings: 5 were rated 
exemplary, 7 were rated recognized, 34 were 
rated acceptable, 20 were rated low perform- 
ing, 9 were rated AE: acceptable, and 24 were 
rated AE: needs peer review. Charter schools 
served 25,687 students in the 1 999-00 school 
year which represented 0.6% of total students 
in Texas public schools. 

T 'his report contains ten chapters on the fol- 
lowing topics, as required by Texas Education 
Code §39.1 82: 

1 . Student performance on state assessments and 
a study of the correlation of course grades with 
state assessments; 

2. Student dropouts; 

3. State performance on the academic excellence 
indicators; 

4. Grade level retention; 

5. Status of the curriculum; 

6. District and campus performance in meeting 
state accountability standards; 

7. Deregulation and waivers; 

8. Administrative cost ratios; 

9. District reporting requirements; and 

10. Funds and expenditures of the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. 



Executive Summary 
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Student Performance 



" Texas students continue to perform impressively on the TAAS test 
The performance is a testament to the strong instruction and learning that is 
going on in our schools. Texas students, teachers, and parents can be proud 
of these results. Texas has justifiably gained national recognition for the 
performance gains being made by our students." 

Jim Nelson, Commissioner of Education, May 2000 



Student Performance Results 
1999-2000 

T exas students posted a record passing rate 
on the spring 2000 Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills (TAAS), with 79 percent of 
the approximately 1 .8 million students tested pass- 
ing all parts of the test taken. This passing rate for 
"all students" reflected the performance of stu- 
dents in both regular and special education pro- 
grams and was up from 78 percent passing last 
year and 53 percent passing in 1994. 

The data in this chapter represent the test results 
of students not in special education as well as the 
students in special education and include results 
of students in year-round education. Spanish TAAS 
results are presented separately from English 
results. Beginning in spring 1 999, TAAS results used 
in the Academic Excellence Indicator System (AEIS) 
included the performance of students in special 
education as well as the performance of students 
not in special education. Therefore, the data in 
this summary, labeled "All Students," reflect this 
change. Assessment data from previous years have 
been recomputed to also reflect this change. The 
1 999-2000 results from the state assessment pro- 
gram provide tangible evidence of continuing 
achievement as schools work to enable all of their 
students to meet the future and its challenges. 

Due to state law and amendments in State Board 
of Education rules, there was a change in the ex- 
emption policy for limited English proficient (LEP) 
students in the 1 999-2000 school year. Only an 
immigrant LEP student who had been enrolled in 
U.S. schools for three years or less was eligible for 
exemption from taking the English or Spanish ver- 



Table 1.1. TAAS 


Grade Level 


Subjects Tested 


3 


reading and mathematics (English and Spanish) 


4 


reading, mathematics, and writing (English and Spanish) 


5 


reading and mathematics (English and Spanish) 


6 


reading and mathematics (English and Spanish) 


7 


reading and mathematics (English) 


8 


reading, mathematics, writing, science, and social studies (English) 


10 (exit level) 


reading, mathematics, and writing (English) 


Varies 


Algebra 1, Biology, English II, and U.S. History (English) 



sion of the TAAS test if the student's language 
proficiency assessment committee (LPAC) recom- 
mended the exemption. Previously all LEP students 
in third through eighth grades were eligible for 
exemption for up to three consecutive test ad- 
ministrations based on an LPAC decision. 

Table 1 .1 presents what subjects are tested at what 
grade levels in the statewide assessment program. 

This overview summarizes statewide TAAS results 
for the 1999-2000 academic year, including re- 
sults for various segments of the student popula- 
tion. To allow an even broader view of the 
assessment program's history, a seven-year com- 
parison of both the percentage passing rates and 
the Texas Learning Index (TU) data are included; 
comparing data from seven test administrations 
(spring 1 994 through spring 2000) allows an il- 
lustration of six years' worth of gain. Also included 
are statewide data from the administration of the 
Spanish TAAS tests and the Algebra I, Biology, 




English II, and U.S. History end-of-course exami- 
nations. 

District- and campus-level results are available in 
the Academic Excellence Indicator System (AEIS) 
accountability reports, which can be obtained 
through the Division of Performance Reporting at 
the Texas Education Agency or can be accessed at 
the TEA website http://www.tea.state.tx.us/. 

Comparison of Results 
Percent Meeting 
Minimum Expectations: 

All Students 

Spring TAAS Administrations, 
1994-2000 



From 1999 to 2000, the mathematics 
passing rate at Grade 7 rose 3 percent- 
age points, while Grades 8 and 10 each 
showed a S-percentage point gain. In 
reading, students at Grades 6 and 10 
posted 2-percentage point gains. 



Table 1.2 highlights spring 1994 through spring 
2000 results for each subject area and the all tests 
taken category. For purposes of comparisons across 
grade levels, the all tests taken category includes 
the TAAS reading and mathematics tests at Grades 
3, 5, 6, and 7 and the reading, mathematics, and 
writing tests at Grades 4, 8, and 1 0. The results of 



the science and social studies tests, administered 
only to students in Grade 8, are presented sepa- 
rately. 

The 2000 TAAS results indicate the continuation 
of an overall upward trend in achievement at all 
grade levels. In reading, the percentage of stu- 
dents meeting minimum expectations rose across 
most grade levels. The only exception was at Grade 
3 where there was a slight decline from 1 999 to 
2000 (88% to 87%). Reading scores ranged from 
83 percent of all students meeting minimum ex- 
pectations at Grade 7 to 90 percent meeting mini- 
mum expectations at Grade 1 0. The reading TAAS 
data are presented graphically in Figure 1 .1 . 

In mathematics, most grade levels made notable 
gains. The most impressive improvements, with 
5-percentage point gains, were at Grades 8 and 
10. Scores ranged from 80 percent meeting 
minimum expectations at Grade 3 to an unprec- 
edented 92 percent meeting minimum expecta- 
tions at Grade 5. Grade 3 was the only grade that 
showed a decline of 2 percentage points in pass- 
ing rates from 1999 to 2000. The mathematics 
TAAS data are presented graphically in Figure 1 .2. 

Writing scores at all three grade levels tested were 
varied. The scores for Grade 4 increased by 2 per- 
centage points from 1 999 to 2000. There was a 
slight decline of 1 percentage point at Grade 8. 
The scores at Grade 1 0 held steady. Scores ranged 
(Continued on page 4) 



Table 1.2 Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations, All Students, 1994-2 





Reading 


Mathematics 


Writing 


All Tests Taken 


Grade 


•94 95 *96 '97 ’98 ’99 2000 


*94 ’95 *96 *97 *98 *99 2000 


■94 95 '96 97 98 '99 2000 


*94 *95 *96 *97 *98 ’99 2000 


3 


76% 77% 78% 78% 83% 88% 87% 


61% 71% 73% 78% 78% 82% 80% 




56% 65% 67% 70% 73% 78% 76% 


JP Although there was a slight downward shift compared to the 1999 results. Grade 3 students have made significant gains to all categories since 1994. , J 


4 


73% 78% 75% 79% 86% 88% 89% |57% 68% 74% 78% 82% 87% 87% |84% 83% 83% 84% 85% 88% 90% |S2% 61% 63% 67% 73% 78% 80% 


^ "**"9 for Grade 4 rose to 90% meeting minimum requirements: 




5 


75% 77% 79% 81% 85% 86% 87% |60% 69% 75% 82% 85% 90% 92% | 56% 64% 69% 74% 79% 82% 


84% 


5 reached the 92% passing mark In mathematics and registered a passing rate of 84% or higher for all categories. 




6 


71% 76% 74% 81% 82% 84% 86% 58% 61% 73% 77% 82% 86% 88% | |S3% 58% 65% 72% 75% 79% 


81% 


ln to forts taken" category for Grade 6 increased by 28 percentage points over the period between 1 994 and 2000. - • 


7 


73% 76% 79% 81% 82% 83% 83% 56% 59% 67% 75% 79% 84% 87% |S3% 56% 63% 70% 73% 77% 79% 




.. Cm* 1 mathematics scorn rose to 87% mooting minimum requirements. 


n 


8* 


74% 72% 74% 80% 81% 88% 89%|55% 54% 64% 72% 79% 85% 90% 66% 72% 72% 76% 79% 85% 84% 47% 47% 54% 62% 68% 76% 77% 


^ade 8 mathematics scorn increased by 5 percentage points compved to 1999 results. . 


10 


75% 74% 79% 84% 86% 88% 90% 55% 57% 63% 69% 75% 81% 86% |79% 84% 83% 86% 87% 90% 90% 1 50% 52% 57% 64% 69% 75% 80% 


i The reading scores for Grade 1 0 rose to 90% meeting minimum expectations, while the passing rate to the ’all tests taken 1 , category reached S0%. ; : ; ; 



*Does not include results of the science and social studies tests. 
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Figure 1.1 Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations, All Students, 1994-2000 
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Figure 1.2 Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations, All Students, 1994-2000 
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Figure 13 Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations, All Students, 1994-2000 
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(Continued from page 2) 

from 84 percent meeting minimum expectations 
at Grade 8 to 90 percent meeting minimum ex- 
pectations at both Grades 4 and 1 0. The writing 
TMS data are presented graphically in Figure 1 .3 
on page 3. 

In addition, nearly all grade levels made gains in 
the all tests taken category; for the first time, all 
grade levels had passing rates at 76 percent or 
above. The percentage of students meeting mini- 
mum expectations in all tests taken (reading and 
mathematics at Grades 3, 5, 6, and 7; reading, 
mathematics, and writing at Grades 4, 8, and 1 0) 
ranged from 76 percent at Grade 3 to 84 percent 
at Grade 5. The TAAS data for all tests taken are 
presented graphically in Figure 1 .4. 

Texas Learning Index 

Spring 2000 marks the seventh year that student 
performance in reading and mathematics has 
been reported via the Texas Learning Index, or 
TLI. The TLI, a score that describes how far a 
student's performance is above or below the pass- 
ing standard, was developed to allow students, 
parents, and schools the opportunity to relate stu- 
dent performance to a passing standard and to 
compare student performance from year to year. 



Because the purpose of the TLI is to show year-to- 
year progress as students move toward the exit- 
level test, the TLI is not used for reporting the 
results of tests that are not administered in sequen- 
tial grades and/or not administered at the exit level. 
Therefore, scores for the writing test (administered 
only at Grades 4 and 8 and at the exit level), the 
Spanish reading and mathematics tests (only at 
Grades 3 through 6), the Spanish writing test (only 
at Grade 4), the science and social studies tests 
(only at Grade 8), and the end-of-course tests are 
reported as scale scores rather than TLI scores. 

The TLI provides one indicator of whether a stu- 
dent is making sufficient yearly progress to be rea- 
sonably assured of meeting minimum expectations 
on the exit-level test. The TLI can be used in this 
way since the passing standards for the tests ad- 
ministered at the lower grades are aligned with 
the passing standard at the exit level. In other 
words, it is as difficult for a third grader to pass 
the third-grade reading and mathematics tests as 
it is for an eighth grader to pass the eighth-grade 
reading and mathematics tests or for a student to 
pass the exit-level reading and mathematics tests. 
For example, a student who consistently achieves 
a TLI score of 70 or above at Grades 3 through 8 
on the reading and mathematics tests would be 
expected to succeed on the exit-level test if cur- 
rent academic progress continues. 



Figure 1.4 Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations, All Students, 1994-2000 
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Average TLI: All Students 



TLI scores for 2000 show continuing 
improvement at every grade level in math- 
ematics and in all but one grade level 
in reading. 



In order to meet minimum expectations on the 
TAAS reading and mathematics assessments, a stu- 
dent must achieve a TLI of at least 70. The follow- 
ing tables present: 

• seven years of average TLI scores for each 
grade level, including the gain registered 
between the years 1 994 and 2000 for 
both reading and mathematics 

• a matched group's average TLI scores 
from 1 995 to 2000 

The data in Table 1 .3 indicate that at all grades, 
average TLI scores in both reading and mathemat- 
ics have been rising since 1 994. Average 2000 TLIs 
in reading were in the 80s at all grades, ranging 



from 82.1 at Grade 7 to 86.1 at Grade 4. Grade 8 
exhibited the greatest seven-year gain with an in- 
crease of 8.7 points. In mathematics, average TLI 
scores also increased at every grade level since 

1994, with average 2000 TLIs ranging from 78.3 
at Grade 3 to 83.9 at Grade 5. Since 1 994, Grade 
5 has exhibited the greatest gain, with an increase 
in average mathematics TLI of 1 3.7 points. 

Table 1 .4 presents seven years of average TLI scores 
for the same set of students (the matched group). 
This matched group of 1 38,954 students tested 
in both reading and mathematics every year from 

1 995, when the students were in Grade 3, through 
2000, when they were in Grade 8. The data in 
Table 1 .4 indicate that average TLI scores in both 
reading and mathematics have risen steadily ev- 
ery year for these students. In reading, the group's 
average TLI score of 88.7 at Grade 8 represents a 
gain of 8.4 points over their performance on the 
Grade 3 test in 1 995. The group's average TLI also 
showed improvement in mathematics, with a gain 
of 8.1 points when comparing their results on the 
Grade 3 and Grade 8 mathematics tests. 



Table 1.3 Average TLI, All Students, 1994-2 




Grade-Level Comparison of Average Texas teaming Index 








Reading 






Gain/Loss 


Mathematics 


Gain/Loss 




1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1994-2000 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1994-2000 


Grade 3 


77.6 


77.3 


77.5 


78.5 


81.2 


83.5 


82.7 


5.1 


69.7 


72.7 


75.4 


77.3 


77.0 


77.9 


78.3 


8.6 


Grade 4 


77.8 


79.5 


78.6 


79.4 


83.1 


84.8 


86.1 


8.3 


69.8 


73.8 


76.1 


77.6 


78.7 


80.5 


80.9 


11.1 


Grades 


78.1 


79.0 


80.1 


82.3 


83.7 


84.8 


85.9 


7.8 


70.2 


73.8 


76.2 


79.2 


80.7 


83.0 


83.9 


13.7 


Grade 6 


77.7 


79.0 


79.5 


81.9 


82.4 


84.3 


84.6 


6.9 


69.7 


71.7 


75.6 


77.5 


79.2 


81.2 


81.9 


12.2 


Grade 7 


77.3 


77.9 


79.7 


80.6 


81.3 


82.0 


82.1 


4.8 


69.6 


70.9 


74.3 


76.2 


78.1 


80.4 


81.5 


11.9 


Grade 8 


77.0 


77.0 


78.4 


80.4 


81.7 


83.9 


85.7 


8.7 


69.1 


68.8 


72.5 


75.3 


77.3 


80.0 


81.5 


12.4 


Grade 10 


77.1 


77.0 


79.1 


81.2 


82.9 


84.1 


84.7 


7.6 


69.3 


70.5 


72.1 


74.3 


76.4 


78.5 


80.4 


11.1 



Table 1.4 Average 2000 TLI Matched Group — 
138,954 Students, Grades 3-8, 1995 2000 


- 


Matched Group TLI Comparison j 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Gain/Loss 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1995-2000 


Reading 80.3 


81.7 


85.8 


86.6 


85.6 


88.7 


8.4 


Mathematics 75.6 


79.1 


82.1 


82.6 


83.5 


83.7 


8.1 



O 
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Grades 4, 8, and 10 
Percent Meeting Minimum 
Expectations: 

Results by Ethnicity, Economically 
Disadvantaged Population 
Spring TAAS Administrations 
1994-2000 



meeting minimum expectations. Economically 
disadvantaged students' scores increased by 2 
percentage points to reach 84 percent passing. 
Both Hispanic and White students' scores im- 
proved by 1 percentage point to reach 85 per- 
cent and 95 percent passing, respectively. The 
comparison between 1 994 and 2000 shows that 
African American students made the greatest 
gain, with an increase of 26 percentage points. 



Note: This section focuses on Grades 4, 8, and 1 0 so 
that results from the writing test can be included in the 
comparison. . 

Grade 4 



Writing scores for African American students 
rose 4 percentage points from 1999 to 2000. 



The comparison of Grade 4 TAAS passing rates between 
1 994 and 2000 shows that African American, Hispanic, 
and economically disadvantaged students have all made 
impressive gains (see Table 1.5). 



African American students' reading scores in 2000 rose 
3 percentage points from 1 999 levels, with 82 percent 



Table 1.5 Grade 4 Percent Passing, 
1994 2000 


Grade 4 | 


Gain/Loss 




'94 


'95 *96 ’97 


*98 


,99 


2000| 


1999-00 


1994-00 




L 


Reading 








m 


African American 


56 


61 60 66 


~ tT 


7T 


nr 


3 


26 


Hispanic 


64 


70 66 71 


IT 


IT" 


nr 


1 


21 


White 


83~ 


86 83 86 


IT 


~ 94 ~ 


nr 


1 


12 


Economically Disadvantaged 


"7T 


67 64 69 


If 


~ S 2 ~ 


84 


2 


23 




LJ 


Mathematics 




u 


U 




1S#1 


African American 


36 


47 57 62 


nr 


73 


75 


2 


39 


Hispanic 


~47~ 


59 67 72 


~ 


IT" 


~83~ 


-1 


36 


White 


"~67" 


79 83 86 


IT 


nr 


nr 


0 


26 


Economically Disadvantaged 


~44~ 


56 64 69 


~ 


IT 


nr 


-1 


36 


MMM 




Writing 




J 


iiii 






African American 


~72 


71 74 73 


IT 


80 


nr 


4 


12 


Hispanic 


~78~ 


78 79 79 


IT 


nr 


nr 


1 


8 


White 


~~9o" 


88 88 89 


~89~ 


nr 


nr 


2 


4 


Economically Disadvantaged 


~ls 


75 76 76 


~79~ 


nr 


nr 


2 


10 




Passed AJI Tests Taken 


□ 


if ■ §|n 






African American 


32 


39 45 50 


59 


62 


nr 


4 


34 


Hispanic 


~~ 4l" 
~ 


51 53 58 


~67~ 


nr 


74 


1 


33 


White 




72 72 77 


""ST" 


nr 


nr 


3 


25 


Economically Disadvantaged 


~~38 


47 50 55 


IT 


nr 


nr 


2 


33 



Compared to 1999 levels, the percent passing 
for mathematics increased by 2 percentage 
points for African American students in 2000. 
For White students, the percent passing in 2000 
remained the same as in 1 999. There was a slight 
decline of 1 percentage point for both Hispanic 
students and economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents. The percent passing ranged from 75 per- 
cent meeting minimum expectations (African 
American students) to 93 percent (White stu- 
dents). The comparison of TAAS scores between 
1 994 and 2000 shows impressive gains: 39 per- 
centage points for African American students, 
36 percentage points both for economically dis- 
advantaged students and Hispanic students, and 
26 percentage points for White students. 

Writing scores in 2000 rose by 4 percentage 
points over 1 999 levels for African American stu- 
dents to 84 percent passing. Both economically 
disadvantaged students' and White students' 
scores rose by 2 percentage points to 85 and 94 
percent passing, respectively. Hispanic students' 
scores rose by 1 percentage point to 86 percent 
meeting minimum expectations. 

The results of all tests taken provide evidence 
of improvement across all groups of students. 
Scores in 2000 rose by 4 percentage points (66 
percent meeting minimum expectations) com- 
pared to the previous year's levels for African 
American students. White students' scores rose 
by 3 percentage points (88 percent meeting 
minimum expectations). Economically disadvan- 
taged students' scores rose by 2 percentage 
points (71 percent meeting minimum expecta- 
tions). The percent passing for Hispanic student 
rose by 1 percentage point (74 percent meet- 
ing minimum expectations). The comparison 
between 1 994 and 2000 indicates that African 
American students made the greatest gain in this 
category, showing an impressive increase of 34 
percentage points. 
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Grade 8 



The 2000 mathematics scores for Afri- 
can American students were 7 percent- 
age points higher than 1999 levels. 



Table 1 .6 presents the Grade 8 TAAS results for 
1 994 through 2000 for the four student groups. 

Reading scores in 2000 rose by 2 percentage 
points for African American, Hispanic, and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students compared to 
the previous year's levels. White students gained 
1 percentage point. African American and His- 
panic students reached 83 percent passing, 
economically disadvantaged students posted 
an 82-percent passing rate, and White students 
reached 95 percent passing. The comparison 
between 1 994 and 2000 indicates that African 
American students made the greatest gain, with 
an increase of 25 percentage points. 

In mathematics, every student group made 
notable gains. Results showed improvement for 
African American students with a gain of 7 per- 
centage points; economically disadvantaged 
students posted a gain of 6 percentage points; 
the results for Hispanic students rose by 5 per- 
centage points; and White students' scores in- 
creased by 3 percentage points. Percent passing 
results for these groups ranged from 81 per- 
cent for African American students to 95 per- 
cent for White students. Compared to 1994 
levels, all groups have made significant gains. 
African American students have gained an im- 
pressive 49 percentage points, economically 
disadvantaged students have gained 47 per- 
centage points, Hispanic students have gained 
45 percentage points, and White students have 
gained 25 percentage points. 

The writing scores showed a slight downward 
trend for most student groups. Economically 
disadvantaged students' and African American 
students' passing rates decreased by 2 percent- 
age points, while Hispanic students' scores fell 
by 3 percentage points. White students' 2000 
scores remained unchanged from 1999 levels. 
The percent-passing rate for all four groups 
ranged from 75 percent meeting minimum ex- 
pectations for economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents to 91 percent meeting minimum 
expectations for White students. Gains from 



1994 to 2000 ranged from 14 percentage points for 
White students to 26 percentage points for African 
American students. 

In the all tests taken category, which includes the read- 
ing, mathematics, and writing tests, the 2000 results 
show continued improvement by all groups. African 
American students, economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents, and White students all showed a gain of 2 per- 
centage points (65 percent, 66 percent, and 87 percent 
meeting minimum expectations, respectively). The 
scores for Hispanic students rose by 1 percentage point 
to 68 percent meeting minimum expectations. Com- 
paring 1 994 to 2000 levels, African American students 
made an impressive gain of 40 percentage points. Eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students gained 37 percent- 
age points, and Hispanic students followed closely with 
a gain of 36 percentage points. White students regis- 
tered a 26-percentage point gain between 1994 and 
2000. 



Table 1.6 Grade 8 Percent Passing, 
1994 2000 








Grade 8 










Gain/Loss | 




*94 


*95 


*96 *97 


*98 


*99 


2000 


1999-00 


1994*00 





Reading 




J 


1?: 


^ 




African American 


58 


57 


60 70 


"77" 


81 


83 


2 


25 


Hispanic 


17 


"To" 


62 70 


17 


IT 


83 


2 


22 


White 


17 


17 


86 89 


"57 


"57" 


95 


1 


9 


Economically Disadvantaged 


"15" 


17 


60 68 


"77 


17 


82 


2 


23 




Mathematics 




i 


m 




mwM 




African American 


32 


30 


44 55 


17 


74 


81 


7 


49 


Hispanic 


17 


17 


51 61 


IT 


17 


85 


5 


45 


White 


17 


17 


78 83 


17 


17" 


95 


3 


25 


Economically Disadvantaged 


17 


ir 


49 59 


17 


17 


84 


! 6 


47 






Writing 




j 


P 








African American 


50 


58 


61 65 


17 


78 


76 


- 2 


26 


Hispanic 


IT 


IT 


61 67 


17 


17 


76 


-3 


21 


White 


17 


17 


83 85 


17 


17 


91 


0 


14 


Economically Disadvantaged 


17 


17 


59 65 


17 


17 


75 


-2 


23 


Passed Ail Tests Taken 












African American 


25 


25 


35 44 


53 


63 


65 


2 


40 


Hispanic 


17 


17 


39 48 


17 


17 


68 


1 


36 


White 


17 


17 


69 75 


17 


IT 


87 


2 


26 


Economically Disadvantaged 


29 


29 


37 46 


17 


17 


66 


2 


37 



*Does not include results of the science and social studies tests. 
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Grade 10 (Exit Level) 



The comparisons between 1994 and 2000 
show a dramatic upward trend in the all tests 
taken category, with 36-percentage point 
gains for Hispanic and economically disadvan- 
taged students and a 39-percentage point 
gain for African American students. 



The Grade 10 (Exit Level) TAAS results from 1994 to 
2000 for the four student groups are presented in Table 
1.7. 

Reading scores reflected gains across all student groups, 
with economically disadvantaged and Hispanic students 
gaining 3 percentage points compared to last year's 
levels. African American students, at 85 percent meet- 
ing minimum expectations, gained 2 percentage points 
compared to last year's levels. White students exhibited 
a 1 -percentage point gain, reaching 96 percent pass- 
ing. Six-year gains in reading ranged from 1 0 percent- 
age points for White students to 25 percentage points 
for African American students. 



gains ranged from 4 to 8 percentage points for 
each group. The percent passing results in 2000 
were: 74 percent for African American students, 
79 percent for economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents, 80 percent for Hispanic students, and 93 
percent for White students. The comparison be- 
tween 1 994 and 2000 shows an impressive up- 
ward trend, with economically disadvantaged 
students and Hispanic students exhibiting a gain 
of 40 percentage points each and African Ameri- 
can students gaining an impressive 42 percent- 
age points. White students gained 25 
percentage points over this seven-year period. 

The 2000 writing scores basically remained con- 
stant compared to 1 999 levels. African Ameri- 
can students, economically disadvantaged 
students, and Hispanic students all exhibited the 
same passing rates as in 1 999. White students, 
at 96 percent meeting minimum expectations, 
exhibited a 1 -percentage point gain. Gains over 
the 1 994-2000 period ranged from 8 percent- 
age points for White students to 1 8 percentage 
points for African American students. 



Mathematics scores showed improvement for all 
groups, and for the first time, all grade levels had pass- 
ing rates in the 70s or above. Compared to 1 999 levels, 



Table 


1.7 Grade 10 Percent Passing, 








1994 


-2000 










Grade 10 ] 


Gain/Loss 






*94 


*95 


*96 


*97 


*98 


•99 


2000 1 


1999*00 


1994-00 




nmm , 


Reading 




| 


■**■*. ^ 






African American 




"To" 


TT 


~69~ 




IT 


83 


85 


2 


25 


Hispanic 




"TT 


"60~ 


~67~~ 


~73~ 


"IT 


~80~~ 


"83™ 


3 


22 


White 




"IT 


86 


ir 


"92"" 


"FT 


~ 


"96™ 


1 


10 


Economically Disadvantaged 


it 


57 


~65~~ 


~n~ 


~75~ 


~ 


"82™ 


3 , 


24 




Is 


Mathematics 




A: 






Igpi 


African American 




32 


35 


TT 


TT 


~58~ 


66 


74 


8 


42 


Hispanic 




To" 


~42~" 


~ 


T T 


~65~ 


~ir 


"To™ 


7 


40 


White 




~~68~ 


"TT" 


IT 


TT 


IT 


TF" 


93 


4 


25 


Economically Disadvantaged 


"IT 


To" 


" 49 " 


~55~ 


~6Z 


~ 


79 


8 


40 






r: 


Writing 








African American 




68 


76 


74 


~~79~ 


IT 


86 


86 


0 


18 


Hispanic 




69 




74 


77 


"FF 


84 


84 


0 


15 


White 




"IT 


~9 T 


TT 


~93~ 


~93" 


"5T 


96 


1 


8 


Economically Disadvantaged 


66~ 


~~73~ 


72 


~~75~ 


IT 


IT 


83 


0 


17 




V^[ Passed AH Tests Taken 


H 


ggf 




, y- ' 


African American 




28 


31 


37 

~ 


46 


~S2 


60 


67 


7 


39 


Hispanic 




34 


TF 




~ 


~ 


"m" 


70 


6 


36 


White 




64 


67 


~n 


"FT 


Tn" 


"IF" 


89 


3 


25 


| Economically Disadvantaged 


"~32~ 


~~34~ 


~~40~ 


47 


T 7 


~62 


68 


6 


36 



All student groups improved in the all tests 
taken category. African American students reg- 
istered a 7-percentage point gain over 1 999 
scores to rise to 67 percent passing. Hispanic 
students and economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents each showed a 6-percentage point gain 
to reach 70 percent passing and 68 percent 
passing, respectively. White students' scores rose 
3 percentage points to reach 89 percent pass- 
ing. Between 1 994 and 2000, there was a no- 
table increase in scores, with African American 
students making a gain of 39 percentage points. 
The other populations also registered impres- 
sive gains: 36 percentage points for both eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students and Hispanic 
students and 25 percentage points for White 
students. 
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All Tests Taken 

Percent Meeting Minimum 

Expectations: 

Results By Special Populations 
Spring TAAS Administrations 
1994-2000 



Between 1994 and 2000, Grade 5 
students with limited English proficiency 
(LEP) tested in English improved their 
passing rate on all tests taken by 
32 percentage points. 



Categories of students considered as special popu- 
lations include students with limited English pro- 
ficiency (LEP) and students identified as at risk of 
dropping out of school (At-Risk). Note that each 
non-exempt LEP student takes the English TAAS 



unless it is determined locally that the appropri- 
ate assessment for that student is the Spanish TAAS 
(available at Grades 3 through 6). This section pre- 
sents results of the LEP students who took the En- 
glish TAAS tests; Spanish TAAS results appear in a 
later section. 

The following tables present 1 994-2000 TAAS re- 
sults for all tests taken* results (percent meeting 
minimum expectations) disaggregated by these 
special populations for all grade levels. 

■ Limited English Proficient (LEP)/Non-LEP 
populations 

• At-Risk (of dropping out of school)/Not At- 
Risk populations 



* For comparison purposes the "all tests taken" category does 

not include the science and social studies tests administered at 
Grade 8. Students at Grades 4 , , 8 , and 1 0 (exit level) were tested 
in writing, reading, and mathematics; students at Grades 3, 5, 
6, and f were tested in reading and mathematics. 



Table 1.8 Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 
Results by LEP/Non-LEP Students, 1994-2000 


All Tests Taken** 








LEP Students 






Gain/Loss 


Non*LEP Students 


Gain/Loss j 




1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1999*00 


1994*00 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1999-00 


1994-00 


Grade 3 


34 


47 


52 


57 


62 


70 


64 


-6 


30 


58 


66 


68 


72 


74 


79 


78 


-1 


20 


Grade 4 


30 


39 


42 


45 


56 


61 


58 


-3 


28 


53 


62 


64 


69 


75 


79 


82 


3 


29 


Grade 5 


26 


33 


41 


46 


56 


56 


58 


2 


32 


58 


65 


70 


76 


81 


84 


87 


3 


29 


Grade 6 


19 


21 


24 


35 


36 


44 


44 


0 


25 


55 


60 


68 


75 


78 


82 


85 


3 


30 


Grade 7 


15 


15 


22 


30 


29 


35 


34 


-1 


19 


55 


58 


66 


73 


76 


80 


82 


2 


27 


Grade 8* 


12 


11 


13 


19 


24 


32 


32 


0 


20 


49 


49 


57 


65 


70 


79 


80 


1 


31 


Grade 10 


13 


14 


15 


21 


25 


31 


34 


3 


21 


53 


55 


60 


67 


72 


78 


83 


5 


30 



‘Does not include results of the science and social studies tests. ‘‘Includes only the English version test 



Table 1.9 Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 
Results by At-Risk/Not At-Risk Students, 1994-2000 


j All Tests Taken | 








At-Risk Students 






Gain/Loss 


Not At-Risk Students 


Gain/Loss 




1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1999-00 


1994-00 

i 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1999-00 


1994-00 


Grade 3 


31 


43 


45 


51 


54 


64 


60 


-4 


29 


65 


72 


75 


77 


79 


84 


83 


-1 


18 


Grade 4 


29 


36 


36 


41 


50 


57 


58 


1 


29 


67 


78 


77 


82 


86 


87 


90 


3 


23 


Grade 5 


33 


40 


44 


51 


57 


60 ' 


66 


6 


33 


76 


81 


85 


89 


' 91 


93 


94 


1 


18 


Grade 6 


28 


31 


38 


45 


47 


56 


58 


2 


30 


68 


78 


83 


87 


89 


91 


92 


1 


24 


Grade 7 


27 


27 


36 


42 


43 


51 


54 


3 


27 


71 


75 


81 


86 


88 


90 


91 


1 


20 


Grade 8* 


23 


18 


25 


30 


37 


51 


55 


4 


32 


70 


70 


75 


81 


84 


89 


90 


1 


20 


Grade 10 


24 


30 


33 


41 


46 


56 


63 


7 


39 


68 


70 


72 ' 


79 


82 


87 


90 


3 


22 



‘Does not include results of the science and social studies tests. 
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Although the data in Table 1 .8 on page 9 for LEP 
and Non-LEP students indicate that at Grades 3, 
4, and 7 the percent passing for LEP students de- 
clined slightly in 2000 from 1 999 levels, from 1 994 
to 2000 there was continued progress for LEP stu- 
dents. LEP students' 2000 scores in this category 
ranged from 32 percent meeting minimum ex- 
pectations at Grade 8 to 64 percent at Grade 3. 
Between 1 994 and 2000, the passing rate of Grade 
5 LEP students showed the greatest improvement 
across grades, rising a notable 32 percentage 
points. 



As shown in Table 1 .9 on page 9, both At-Risk 
and Not At-Risk students made gains on the TAAS 
at most grade levels from 1999 to 2000. There 
was only a slight decline in Grade 3 for both of 
these groups. Grade 1 0 at-risk students exhibited 
the greatest 1 999 to 2000 improvement, with the 
passing rate rising by 7 percentage points to 63 
percent meeting minimum expectations. Between 
1 994 and 2000, the passing rate of Grade 1 0 at- 
risk students registered the greatest gain, rising 
39 percentage points. 



Table 1.10 Average TLI Results by Ethnicity, 1994-2000 ^ 






SP1 


fiffff 






* 




I 


African American Students 


j. 
















Reading 








Gain/Loss 


Mathematics 


Gain/Loss j 




1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1999-00 


1994-00 


1994 


1995 


1996 1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1999-00 


1994-00 


Grade 3 


71.2 


70.8 


71.0 


73.1 


76.6 


78.1 


78.0 


-0.1 


6.8 


61.9 


65.3 


68.9 71.4 


71.2 


70.6 


72.3 


1.7 


10.4 


Grade 4 


70.7 


72.6 


71.9 


73.5 


78.0 


79.4 


81.5 


2.1 


10.8 


62.0 


66.2 


69.5 71.7 


73.6 


75.0 


75.9 


0.9 


13.9 


Grade 5 


71.3 


71.9 


73.6 


76.5 


79.3 


79.2 


81.0 


1.8 


9.7 


62.5 


65.7 


68.8 73.3 


75.7 


77.5 


79.7 


2.2 


17.2 


Grade 6 


71.2 


73.0 


73.7 


76.4 


78.1 


79.9 


80.6 


0.7 


9.4 


62.0 


64.3 


69.7 71.6 


74.4 


76.3 
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‘Does not include results of the science and social studies tests. 
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Spring TAAS Administrations 
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Between 1994 and 2000, Hispanic and 
African American students registered 
double-digit gains in their average TLI in 
mathematics at all grade levels. 



In the seven-year period, overall average TLI scores 
in reading rose for all major ethnic groups in most 
grades, except for a decline at Grade 3 for all 
groups (see Table 1 .10). For African American stu- 
dents, average TLI scores in 2000 ranged from 77.9 
at Grade 7 to 81 .8 at Grade 8, with the greatest 
six-year gain (1 1 .8 points) at Grade 8. For His- 
panic students, average TLI scores ranged from 
77.9 at Grade 7 to 83.3 at Grade 4, with the great- 



est six-year gain (1 0.7 points) at Grade 8. The av- 
erage TLI for White students ranged from 86.3 at 
Grade 3 to 90.1 at Grade 5; between 1994 and 
2000, the greatest gain (7.7 points) was exhibited 
at Grade 5. 

In mathematics (see Table 1.10), all grade levels 
exhibited improvement, with the exception of His- 
panic fourth graders whose scores declined slightly 
(0.1 point). For African American students, aver- 
age TLI scores in 2000 ranged from 72.3 at Grade 
3 to 79.7 at Grade 5; the greatest improvement 
since 1 994 was at Grade 5 (1 7.2 points). For His- 
panic students, average TLI scores ranged from 
76.1 at Grade 3 to 82.5 at Grade 5, with the great- 
est six-year gain (1 6.1 points) at Grade 5. The av- 
erage TLI for White students ranged from 81 .8 at 
Grade 3 to 86.1 at Grade 5; the greatest improve- 
ment since 1994 was exhibited at Grade 5, with a 
12-point gain in average TLI. 



Table 1.11 Average TLI Results by Economic Croup, 1994-2000 
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Average TLI: 

Results By Economic Group 

Spring TAAS Administrations 
1994-2000 



Economically disadvantaged students 
continued an overall upward trend in per- 
formance, with an average TLI at all 
grade levels greater than 77.3 in reading 
and greater than 75.0 in mathematics. 



As indicated by the data in Table 1.11 on page 
1 1 , the average TLI scores of students identified 
as economically disadvantaged, through eligibil- 
ity for a free or reduced-price meal program, re- 
flected gains in reading across most grades, with 
the exception of a slight decline at Grade 3. Aver- 
age 2000 TLI scores for these students ranged from 
77.3 at Grade 7 to 82.4 at Grade 4; gains regis- 
tered in the grades that showed improvement 



ranged from 0.2 at Grade 7 to 1 .9 at Grade 8. The 
average TLI of students not identified as economi- 
cally disadvantaged also showed overall improve- 
ment, ranging from 86.0 at Grade 7 to 90.0 at 
Grade 5; one-year gains in the grades that showed 
improvement ranged from 0.3 at Grade 7 to 1 .9 
at Grade 8. Economically disadvantaged students 
at Grade 8 posted the greatest gain over six years, 
with a rise in average TLI of 11 .0 points. 

In mathematics, both economic groups registered 
improvement at every grade level. Average 2000 
TLI scores for economically disadvantaged students 
ranged from 75.0 at Grade 3 to 81 .7 at Grade 5, 
with one-year gains ranging from 0.3 at Grade 4 
to 2.4 at Grade 10. For students designated as 
not economically disadvantaged, average TLI 
scores ranged from 81.7 at Grade 3 to 86.1 at 
Grade 5. Single-year gains ranged from 0.6 at 
Grades 3 and 6 to 1 .7 at Grade 1 0. Over the seven- 
year period, students at Grade 5 posted the great- 
est improvement, with a gain of 1 6.5 points. 







Table 1.12 Average 
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Between 1994 and 2000, LEP students 
and At-Risk students showed improvement 
in excess of 11 points in their average TLI 
in mathematics at all grade levels. 



This section presents the TLI results of the LEP 
students who took the English TAAS tests; Span- 
ish TAAS results appear in a later section. 

LEP/Non-LEP Students 

As shown in Table 1 .1 2, in reading, LEP students 
achieved gains from 1 999 to 2000 in average TLI 
scores in Grades 4, 5, 8, and 10 with the other 
grades showing slight declines; the largest gain 
was at Grade 8, with an increase of 1 .9 points. 
Average 2000 TLI scores for LEP students ranged 
from 64.7 at Grade 7 to 76.6 at Grade 4, with 



the largest six-year gain being an increase of 9.4 
points at Grade 8. The average 2000 TLI scores of 
non-LEP students ranged from 83.4 at Grade 7 to 
87.2 at Grade 5, with the greatest six-year gain 
(8.8 points) posted at Grade 8. 

For the first time, the average TLI scores in math- 
ematics for LEP students surpassed the 70-point 
mark for all grade levels. The greatest 1 999-2000 
gain (2.9 points) was registered at Grade 8. Aver- 
age 2000 TLI scores for LEP students ranged from 
71 .5 at Grade 1 0 to 78.1 at Grade 5; the largest 
six-year gain was an increase of 1 7.3 points at 
Grade 5. The average 2000 TLI scores of non-LEP 
students ranged from 79.0 at Grade 3 to 84.6 at 
Grade 5, with the greatest six-year gain (1 3.9 
points) at Grade 5. 

At-Risk/Not At-Risk Students 

As shown in Table 1.13, in comparing 1999 and 
2000 TLI averages of at-risk students in reading, 
gains were recorded at nearly all grade levels, with 
the exceptions of Grade 7 where there was no 
change and Grade 3 where there was a slight drop. 
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1.0 


8.5 


Grade 10 


82.6 


82.2 


83.3 


85.2 


86.5 


87.5 


88.4 


0.9 


5.8 


74.8 


76.2 


76.6 


79.0 80.4 


82.2 83.6 


1.4 


8.8 




13 
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Grade 8 achieved the largest gain compared to 
1999, with an increase of 2.3 points. Average HI 
scores for the at-risk students in 2000 ranged from 

72.6 at Grade 7 to 78.5 at Grade 10. The largest 
gain between 1994 and 2000 was an increase of 
9.5 points at Grade 1 0. The average TLI scores of 
not at-risk students ranged from 85.4 at Grade 3 
to 90.4 at Grade 5, with the greatest six-year gain 
(6.8 points) posted at Grade 6. 

In mathematics, gains in average TLI scores for 
at-risk students continued their upward trend for 
most grade levels with the exception of small losses 
at Grades 3 and 4. The greatest 1 999-2000 gain 
(2.7 points) was registered at Grades 8 and 10. 
Average TLI scores for at-risk students in 2000 
ranged from 72.8 at Grade 3 to 78.4 at Grade 5. 
The largest six-year gain was an increase of 15.5 
points at Grade 5. The average TLI scores of not 
at-risk students ranged from 80.7 at Grade 3 to 

86.7 at Grade 5, with the greatest six-year gain 
(1 0.8 points) at Grade 6. 

Grade 8 Science and 
Social Studies Tests 
Percent Meeting Minimum 
Expectations: 

All Students 

Spring TAAS Administrations 
1995-2000 



Between 1995 and 2000, the passing 
rates for science and social studies rose 
for all populations, with African Ameri- 
can students making the greatest gains 
in both subject areas. 



Table 1.14 presents the 1995-2000 comparison 
of science and social studies test results for all stu- 
dents. These tests were benchmarked in 1994. 

Science 

In comparing 1 999 with 2000 science scores, the 
overall passing rate increased by 1 percentage 
point, with 88 percent of all students tested meet- 
ing minimum expectations. This pattern of gain 
from 1999 to 2000 was repeated for most groups 
of students, with the exception of White and not 
economically disadvantaged students, whose 
scores remained constant. The comparison be- 



tween 1 995 and 2000 reflects notable increases, 
with African American students posting a gain of 
24 percentage points, economically disadvantaged 
students increasing their passing rate by 21 per- 
centage points, and Hispanic students achieving 
a 20-percentage point gain. 

Social Studies 

In 2000, 71 percent of all students tested met 
minimum expectations on the social studies test. 
This passing rate was up 2 percentage points from 
1 999 levels. Compared to the previous year's pass- 
ing rate, only the students not at-risk maintained 
a constant passing rate; the three ethnic groups, 
special population groups, and the economic 
groups gained from 2 to 4 percentage points. Over 
the period from 1 995 to 2000, all student groups 
have exhibited gains, ranging from a 2-percent- 
age point gain for not at-risk students to a 1 2- 
percentage point gain for African American 
students. 

Spanish TAAS 

Percent Meeting Minimum 

Expectations: 

All Students 

Spring TAAS Administrations 
1997-2000 



Grade 5 Spanish TAAS reading scores regis- 
tered a dramatic rise of 19 percentage points 
from 1999 to 2000. 



In spring 1 996, the Spanish TAAS reading and 
mathematics tests at Grades 3 and 4 were 
benchmarked. The following year, the Spanish 
TAAS reading and mathematics tests at Grades 5 
and 6 and the Spanish TAAS writing test at Grade 
4 were benchmarked. Passing rates were set after 
the benchmark administration. 

It is important to remember that LEP students who 
take the Spanish TAAS were not being exempted 
from the statewide assessment. The students for 
whom the Spanish TAAS was determined to be 
the appropriate assessment were tested in the 
same manner as students taking TAAS in English. 
Students who took the TAAS in English or Spanish 
must demonstrate performance on the same aca- 
demic skills in reading, mathematics, and writing. 
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Students taking the Spanish TAAS made notable 
gains from 1 999 to 2000 at Grades 4 and 5 (see 
Table 1 .1 5). In reading, passing rates at Grade 5 
rose 1 9 percentage points to 52 percent meeting 
minimum expectations. The percent meeting 
minimum expectations in Grade 4 rose by 1 2 per- 
centage points to 58 percent. At Grade 3, this 
year's passing rate rose by 1 percentage point to 
75 percent meeting minimum expectations. How- 
ever, a drop of 2 percentage points was registered 
at Grade 6, with 27 percent passing. 

In 2000, the percentage of Grade 5 students meet- 
ing minimum expectations on the Spanish TAAS 
for mathematics rose by 11 percentage points 



over the results from 1 999 to 75 percent. The 
Grade 4 passing rate of 76 percent represented a 
rise of 4 percentage points over the 1999 level. 
Grade 3, with 75 percent passing, registered a 
gain of 1 percentage point over last year's results. 
The percentage of Grade 6 students meeting mini- 
mum expectations remained constant at 50 per- 
cent compared to 1 999. 

Intensive Instruction 

Chapter 39, Subchapter B, §39.024 of the Texas 
Education Code specifies that districts must offer 
an intensive program of instruction for students 
who did not perform satisfactorily on an assess- 
ment instrument mandated by the code. 



Table 1.14 Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 
Science and Social Studies, 1995-2000 








Science 






Gain/Loss 




Social Studies 




Gain/Loss 


Students 


'95 


'96 


'97 


'98 


'99 


2000 


199S-00 


*9S 


'96 


'97 


'98 


'99 


2000 


: 199S-00 


Ail Students 


75 


74 


81 


To - 


87 


88 


13 


63 


66 


TT 


66 


69 


71 


8 


African American 


54 


57 


66 


65 


74 


78 


24 


45 


49 


47 


49 


53 


57 


12 


Hispanic 


61 


61 


72 


70 


79 


81 


20 


47 


52 


48 


50 


55 


57 


10 


White 


88 


87 


92 


91 


95 


95 


7 


77 


TT 


78 


80 


83 


85 


8 


LEP 


IT 


31 


47 


42 


50 


52 


19 


19 


TT 


20 


IT 


24 


26 


7 


Non-LEP 


77" 


77 


84 


83 


89 


90 


13 


65 


69 


TT 


68 


72 


74 


9 


At-Risk 


56 


54 


63 


59 


71 


73 


17 


IT 


42 


35 


TT 


42 


46 


8 


Not At-Risk 


89 


88 


92 


92 


95 


95 


6 


82 


83 


81 


81 


84 


84 


2 


Economically Disadvantaged 


59 


60 


70 


69 


TT 


80 


21 


45 


50 


46 


49 


54 


56 1 


11 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


tt 


84 


89 


89 


93 


93 


10 


TT 


77 


75 


77 


TT 


82 


9 



Table 1.15 Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations Spanish TAAS 

All Students, 1997-2000 



Spanish TAAS 


Reading Gain/Loss 


Mathematics Gain/Loss 


Writing Gain/Loss 


“97 '98 '99 2000 


1999-00 


1997-00** 


'97 -98 '99 2000 


1999-00 


1997-00** 


'97 '98 '99 2000 


1999-00 


1997-00** 


Grade 3 43 64 74 75 


1 


32 


51 65 74 75 


1 


24 


******** 


** 


** 


Grade 4 36 38 46 58 


12 


22 


46 57 72 76 


4 


30 


* 62 67 73 


6 


11 


Grade 5 * 49 33 52 


19 


3 


* 55 64 75 


ii 


20 


******** 


** 


** 


Grade 6 * 27 29 27 


-2 


0 


* 36 50 50 


0 


14 


****** ** 


** 


** 



^Benchmark year **Writing test not administered at this grade 
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Table 1.16 Intensive Instruction 
All Students — English and Spanish Tests, 2000 



Number and Percent of Students Requiring Intensive Instruction 




One Test Only 


Two Tests Only 


All Three Tests 


Total 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Grade 3 


44,254 


15 


25,652 


9 




69,906 


24 


Grade 4 


35,21 7 


12 


16,466 


6 


10,343 


4 


62,026 


22 


Grade 5 


29,681 


11 


14,617 


5 




44,298 


16 


Grade 6 


33,194 


12 


19,302 


7 




52,496 


19 


Grade 7 


37,619 


14 


20,877 


8 




58,496 


21 


Grade 8* 


48,222 


18 


22,009 


8 


13,812 


5 


84,043 


31 


Grade 10 


27,035 


11 


12,552 


5 


8,445 


4 


48,032 


20 



"Does not include results of the science and social studies tests. 



In the 2000-2001 school year, as shown in Table 
1 .1 6, districts must offer intensive instruction in 
either reading, writing, mathematics, or a combi- 
nation of these subject areas to between 16 per- 
cent and 31 percent of the students tested at each 
grade level in Grades 3 through 8; these numbers 
include those students in Grades 3 through 6 who 
took the Spanish TAAS tests. At Grade 1 0, 20 per- 
cent of the students tested in spring 2000 did not 
meet minimum expectations on one or more tests 
(reading, writing, mathematics) of the exit-level 
TAAS and must be offered intensive instruction. 

The Texas Legislature also mandated that study 
guides be provided to assist parents in helping 
their children strengthen academic skills during 
the summer break when school is in recess. There- 
fore, TAAS Study Guides were developed by the 
Texas Education Agency for all grade levels and 
subject areas tested on TAAS. A study guide is pro- 
vided free of charge, through districts, to each stu- 
dent who fails one or more TAAS tests. Exit-level 
study guides are distributed three times a year 
(December, May, and August), while the study 
guides for Grades 3 through 8 are distributed once 
a year, when the results from spring testing are 
reported. 



Retesting Opportunities 



As a result of testing held for seniors in early 
May, an additional 2,471 students were able 
to satisfy the TAAS diploma requirement prior 
to spring 2000 graduation ceremonies. 



All students not meeting minimum expectations 
on their first attempt to pass the exit-level TAAS 
during the spring of their sophomore year have 
up to seven additional opportunities to retest be- 
fore the end of their senior year. Administrations 
of the exit-level TAAS are provided during every 
academic semester, including the summer. For 
each administration, out-of-school examinees are 
also given the opportunity to retest. The late spring 
TAAS administration, provided only a few weeks 
before the end of the school year, gives graduat- 
ing students and out-of-school examinees an ad- 
ditional opportunity to retest immediately prior 
to commencement. 
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Table 1.17 Percent Passing Biology and Algebra I End-Of-Course Tests, 

1995-2000 



Biology 


Cain/Loss 


Algebra 1 


Cain/Loss | 


Student Population 


’95 


96 


’97 


’98 


99 


2000 


1999-00 


1995-00 


‘95 


'96 


’97 


'98 


99 


2000 


1999-00 


1996-00 


All Students 


71 


74 


75 


78 


77 


81 


4 


10 


* 


27 


33 


^38~ 


45 


45 


0 


18 


African American 


53 


56 


57 


62 


~ 


70 


9 


17 


* 


10 


14 




25 


27 


2 


17 


Hispanic 


"IT 


59 


60 


64 


64 


69 


5 


14 


* 


13 


19 


25 


32 


34 


2 


21 


White 


85 


87 


89 


~90~ 


~89~ 


91 


2 


6 


* 


38 


46 


50 


~58~ 


57 


-1 


19 


LEP 


27 


32 


27 


35 


33 


41 


8 


14 


* 


8 


9 


14 


19 


19 


0 


11 


Non-LEP 


74 


77 


78 


81 


80 


84 


4 


10 


* 


28 


35 


40 


47 


47 


0 


19 


At-Risk 


55 


56 


57 


59 


59 


65 


6 


10 




7 


10 


14 


22 


21 


-1 


14 


Not At-Risk 


83 


85 


86 


87 


87 


90 


3 


7 


* 


39 


47 


49 


59 


59 


0 


20 


Economically Disadvantaged 


54 


57 


58 


63 


62 


68 


6 


14 


* 


13 


19 


24 


31 


32 


1 


19 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


78 


81 


83 


85 


84 


87 


3 


9 


* 


33 


41 


45 


53 


53 


0 


20 



‘Benchmark year 



End-Of-Course Tests 
Percent Meeting Minimum 
Expectations: 

All Students 

Spring Test Administrations 
1995-2000 



The passing rate for the Biology EOC test 
increased to 81 percent passing. Overall pass- 
ing rates for English II and U.5. History EOC 
tests were in the 70's. The Algebra I EOC pass- 
ing rate for all students remained 45 percent 
after being in the 30's prior to 1999. 



End-of-course (EOC) tests are administered at the 
end of the last semester of the appropriate course. 
These tests provide requisite statewide, regional, 
and district-level data on specified secondary-level 
courses in various content areas. In addition, school 
districts may use the end-of-course tests for local 
purposes. Beginning in the 1 998-1 999 school year, 
students could meet the testing requirements for 
high school graduation by passing three end-of- 
course tests: Algebra I, English II, and either Biol- 
ogy or U.S. History. In 1 999-2000, 1 1 ,1 90 students 
in Grades 1 0 through 1 2 fulfilled their graduation 
requirements by passing three out of the four end- 
of-course tests. 

Table 1 .1 7 presents spring 1 995-2000 Biology EOC 
test results and spring 1 996-2000 Algebra I EOC 



test results. Table 1.18 on page 18 displays the 
results of spring 1999 and 2000 administration 
for both the English II and U.S. History EOC tests. 

Algebra I 

Although still significantly lower than the passing 
rate for the other end-of-course tests, the passing 
rate for Algebra I continued an upward trend 
across most ethnic groups, special population 
groups, and economic groups. Spring 2000 re- 
sults show that 45 percent of all the students tested 
passed - the same rate as in 1 999. African Ameri- 
can and Hispanic students made the greatest gains 
from 1999 to 2000, 2 percentage points. Over 
the period from 1 996 to 2000, all groups showed 
notable improvement, with gains ranging from 
11 percentage points to 21 percentage points: 



Release of Tests 

Every August all TAAS and end-of-course tests ad- 
ministered during the previous school year are re- 
leased in order to disclose test items to the public 
and to provide released tests to districts for use in 
formative student evaluation. Field-test items em- 
bedded in each of the tests are not released; students 
are not scored on field-test items, which can remain 
secure for a period of five years for possible use on 
future forms of the tests. 
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Biology 

Results of the spring 2000 administration showed 
that 81 percent of all students tested performed 
successfully. Compared to the previous year, sig- 
nificant gains were made by all ethnic groups, 
special population groups, and economic groups. 
Over the period from 1 995 to 2000, all groups 
have exhibited gains, with the greatest gains 
achieved by African American students (1 7 per- 
centage points). Hispanic, LEP, and economically 
disadvantaged students followed closely with each 
group registering a gain of 14 percentage points. 

English II 

Results of the spring 2000 administration show 
that 78 percent of all students tested performed 
successfully. The student group performance data 
show that percentages passing ranged from 45 
percent (LEP students) to 87 percent (not at-risk 
students). LEP students made the greatest one- 
year gain, 1 3 percentage points. 

U.S. History 

In 2000, 73 percent of all students taking the U.S. 
History test passed, which was a 2-point gain over 
1 999 levels. The student group performance data 
show that scores ranged from 31 percent passing 
(LEP students) to 84 percent passing (White and 
not at-risk students). The greatest one-year gain 



was for at-risk students, who showed an increase 
of 4 percentage points. 

A Study of the Correlation 
Between Course Performance 
In Algebra I and Algebra I 
End-of-Course Test 
Performance 

Texas Education Code Section 39.182(a)(4) man- 
dates an evaluation of the correlation between stu- 
dent grades and student performance on 
state-mandated assessment instruments. To com- 
ply with this statute, the Student Assessment Divi- 
sion at the Texas Education Agency has conducted 
periodic studies to determine the relationship be- 
tween students' classroom performance and their 
scores on statewide criterion-referenced assess- 
ments. 

The 1999 study compared (1) the pass/fail rates 
of students in their Algebra I course with their pass/ 
fail rates on the Algebra I end-of-course (EOC) test, 
and (2) the numeric grades that students received 
in their Algebra I course with their scale scores on 
the Algebra I end-of-course test. Passing the Alge- 
bra I end-of-course test was defined as attaining a 
scale score of at least 1,500, and passing the Al- 
gebra I course was defined as receiving a numeric 
grade of at least 70. A simple random sample of 
20,000 students was selected from the popula- 



Table 1.18 Percent Passing English II and U.S. History End-Of-Course Tests, 

1999 and 2000 


English II 


Gain/Loss 


U.S. History 


Gain/Loss 


Student Population 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1999-00 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1999-00 


All Students 


* 


74 


78 


4 


* 


71 


73 


2 


African American 




60 


69 


9 


* 


56 


59 


3 


Hispanic 


* 


63 


72 


9 




56 


58 


2 


White 


* 


83 


85 


2 


* 


84 


84 


0 


LEP 


* 


32 


45 


13 


* 


28 


31 


3 


Non-LEP 


* 


76 


80 


4 


* 


74 


75 


1 


At-Risk 


* 


55 


64 


9 


* 


49 


53 


4 


Not At-Risk 


* 


84 


87 


3 


* 


84 


84 


0 


Economically Disadvantaged 


* 


61 


69 


8 


* 


53 


55 


2 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


* 


79 


83 


4 


* 


79 


80 


1 



•Benchmark year 



O 
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Figure 1 .5 Percent Passing Algebra I 
Course, 1999 

90% 

86 % 

85% ■ 



80% -| 79% 




All African Hispanic White 
Students American 



Figure 1.6 Percent Passing Algebra I 
EOC Test, 1999 




tion of all middle school and high school students 
who took the Algebra I end-of-course test in spring 
1 999. Requests for data were sent to 932 school 
districts. A total of 81 5 school districts responded 
to this request, supplying pass/fail information and 
numeric grades for Algebra I for 1 6,401 students 
(82% of the original sample). Because courses in 
Algebra I range from one to four semesters, nu- 
meric grades for each student were requested from 
districts only for the spring 1999 semester (the 
terminal semester of the course for the students 
in the study). The pass/fail information used was 
based on the entire Algebra I course. 

The results of this study are presented in two sec- 
tions. Part I presents results based on pass/fail in- 
formation for both the Algebra I course and 
Algebra I end-of-course test. Part II presents re- 
sults based on numeric grades received in the Al- 
gebra I course and scale scores received on the 
Algebra I end-of-course test. 

Part I: Results Based on Pass/Fail 
Data 

Overall, 45 percent of students in the study passed 
the Algebra I EOC test, while 79 percent passed 
their Algebra I course. Figures 1 .5 and 1 .6 present 
this information for all students and African Ameri- 
can, Hispanic, and White students. 

In Table 1.19, comparisons are made between 
pass/fail performance on the Algebra I EOC test 



Table 1.19 Performance on Algebra 1 
EOC Test Compared to Performance 

in Algebra 1 Course ■! 


All Students 


Passed 

Course 


failed 

Course 


Passed EOC Test 


43% 


2% 


Failed EOC Test 


36% 


19% 


African American Students 


Passed 

Course 


Failed 

Course 


Passed EOC Test 


24% 


2% 


' Failed EOC Test 


48% 


26% 


j Hispanic Students 


Passed 

Course 


Failed 

Course 


Passed EOC Test 


31% 


2% 


Failed EOC Test 


41% 


26% 


White Students 


Passed 

Course 


Failed 

Course 


Passed EOC Test 


56% 


2% 


Failed EOC Test 


30% 


13% 



and the pass/fail rates on the Algebra I course for 
all students and African American, Hispanic, and 
White students. All percentages were estimated 
within a bound of 0.02 or smaller with 95 per- 
cent confidence. 

As can be seen in the "All Students" section of 
Table 1.19, 43 percent of the students in the 
sample passed both the Algebra I EOC test and 
their Algebra I course. 19 percent failed both the 
Algebra I EOC test and their Algebra I course. A 
very small percentage (2 percent) passed the 
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Algebra I EOC test but failed their Algebra I course; 
however, quite a large percentage (36 percent) 
passed the Algebra I course but failed the Algebra 
I EOC test. 



For each of the ethnic groups analyzed, more stu- 
dents passed the Algebra I course but failed the 
Algebra I EOC test than passed the Algebra I EOC 
test but failed the Algebra I course. For example, 
48 percent of African American students passed 



Figure 1.7 Percent Passing Algebra I 
EOC and Algebra I Course, 1999 



100% 

80% 

60% 

40% 

20% 

0% 



□ Passed EOC Test 



73% 



Passed Course 
83% 



32% 




52% 




Economically 

Disadvantaged 



Not Economically 
Disadvantaged 



Table 1.20 Performance on Algebra 1 
EOC Test Compared to Performance 
in Algebra 1 Course 


Economically 
Disadvantaged Students 


Passed 

Course 


Failed 

Course 


Passed EOC Test 


30% 


2% 


j Failed EOC Test 


42% 


26% 


Not Economically 
Disadvantaged Students 


Passed 

Course 


Failed 

Course 


Passed EOC Test 


51% 


2% 


Failed EOC Test 


32% 


15% 



Table 1.21 Correlations Between 
EOC Test Scores and Course Grades 


Student 


Spearman 

Correlation 


Groups 


Coefficient* 


All Students 


0.64 


African American Students 


0.53 


Hispanic Students 


0.58 


White Students 


0.64 


Economically Disadvantaged Students 


0.58 


Not Economically Disadvantaged Students 


0.66 



*AII correlation coefficients are estimated within a bound of 
0.05 with 95% confidence. 



the Algebra I course but failed the Algebra I EOC 
test while only 2 percent passed the Algebra I EOC 
test but failed the Algebra I course. This same 
pattern held true for Hispanic and White students. 

Figure 1.7 presents the percent of students pass- 
ing the Algebra I EOC test and the percent pass- 
ing the Algebra I course by economically 
disadvantaged status. 

For both groups of students, those classified as 
economically disadvantaged and those classified 
as not economically disadvantaged, a higher per- 
centage of students passed their Algebra I course 
than passed the Algebra I EOC test. Seventy-three 
percent of students classified as economically dis- 
advantaged passed their Algebra I course whereas 
only 32 percent passed the Algebra I EOC test. 
Likewise, 83 percent of students classified as not 
economically disadvantaged passed their Algebra 
I course, but only 52 percent passed the Algebra I 
EOC test. 

In Table 1 .20, comparisons are made between 
pass/fail performance on the Algebra I EOC test 
and the pass/fail rates on the Algebra I course for 
students who were and were not economically 
disadvantaged. All percentages were estimated 
within a bound of 0.02 or smaller with 95 percent 
confidence. 

For both groups (economically disadvantaged and 
not economically disadvantaged) a higher percent- 
age of students passed the Algebra I course and 
failed the Algebra I EOC test than passed the Alge- 
bra I EOC test and failed the Algebra I course. As 
can be seen in Table 1 .20, 42 percent of economi- 
cally disadvantaged students passed the Algebra I 
course but failed the Algebra I EOC test whereas 
only 2 percent passed the Algebra I EOC test but 
failed the Algebra I course. A similar pattern can 
be seen for the not economically disadvantaged 
group. 

Part II: Results Based on Course 
Grades and Scale Scores 

In addition to providing the pass/fail rates for stu- 
dents in Algebra I courses, the districts sampled 
also provided the specific numeric grade that each 
student received in Algebra I for the spring 1999 
semester. The following statistical analyses exam- 
ine the degree of association between the numeric 
grades that students received in their Algebra I 



O 
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Table 1.22 Mean Algebra 1 EOC Test Scale Scores* 
Given Algebra 1 Course Grades 


for 


Student Groups 


60 


Course Grade 
70 80 90 


100 


All Students 


1,365 


1,396 


1,483 


1,594 


1,728 


African American Students 


1,348 


1,379 


1,438 


1,569 


. 1,659 1 


Hispanic Students 


1,368 


1,385 


1,447 


1,536 


1,645 'S 


White Students 


1,372 


1,416 


1,515 


1,616 


1,751 



*1,500 is passing score for Algebra I EOC test 



course and the scale scores that they received on 
their Algebra I end-of-course test. Passing the Al- 
gebra I end-of-course test was defined as attain- 
ing a scale score of at least 1 ,500, and passing the 
Algebra I course was defined as receiving a nu- 
meric grade of at least 70. 

Linear Correlation Analyses 

Because the Algebra I course grades were not nor- 
mally distributed and were highly positively 
skewed, Spearman correlation coefficients were 
computed to measure the linear correlation be- 
tween Algebra I course grades and EOC test scores. 
The Spearman correlation coefficient between the 
Algebra I EOC scale scores and the Algebra I course 
grades for all students was 0.64 (p < .0001). A 
correlation of this magnitude indicated that there 
was a significant relationship between students' 
scores on the EOC test and the scores they re- 
ceived in their Algebra I course. In other words, 
there was a general trend for students who did 
well in their Algebra I course also to perform well 
on the Algebra I EOC test, and for students who 
did not do as well in their Algebra I course to re- 
ceive lower scores on the Algebra I EOC test. As 
can be seen in Table 1.21, the same trend was 
apparent for all ethnic groups and for students 
classified as economically disadvantaged and not 
economically disadvantaged. 

Regression Analysis 

A stepwise regression analysis was performed 
to further analyze the relationship between Alge- 
bra I EOC test scale scores and spring 1 999 Alge- 
bra I course grades. The analysis was performed 
with the scale score on the Algebra I EOC test as 
the criterion variable and the following variables 
as predictors: Algebra I course grade, ethnic group 
membership, economically disadvantaged status, 
and the interactions among these variables. The 
selection criterion used was the maximum R 2 cri- 



terion which first included in the regression model 
the predictor variable that accounted for the most 
variance in the criterion variable (produces the 
highest R 2 value for the regression model), followed 
by the variable that produced the largest incre- 
ment in R 2 , and so on until all variables were added 
to the model. 

Algebra I course grade was found to be the pre- 
dictor variable which singly accounted for the most 
variation in Algebra I EOC test scale score. With 
this predictor variable alone, an R 2 value of 0.35 
was obtained for the model. With all predictor 
variables included in the model, the R 2 value in- 
creased only to 0.41 . The interaction between Al- 
gebra I course grade and ethnicity accounted for 
nearly all of the R 2 difference between the model 
containing only Algebra I course grade and the 
full model, which means that the regression line 
slopes were different for each ethnic group. 
Ethnicity alone and variables involving economic 
disadvantaged status contributed very little to the 
model. 

Mean Scale Scores by Course Grade 

Algebra I EOC test scale score means were com- 
puted for each Algebra I course grade value for all 
students and for each of the three major ethnic 
groups. From these means the following relation- 
ships were observed: (1 ) the mean scale score for 
students who earned a course grade of 70 was 
below 1 ,500 (the passing Algebra I EOC test scale 
score) for all three major ethnic groups; (2) course 
grade had a positive relationship with Algebra I 
EOC test score for all ethnic groups but the rela- 
tionship was different for each group; and (3) pass/ 
fail performance in the Algebra I course was most 
predictive of pass/fail performance on the Alge- 
bra I EOC test for White students. Table 1 .22 shows 
mean Algebra I EOC test scale scores for students 
who earned Algebra I EOC course grades of 
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exactly 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100, respectively, for 
all students and for each of the three major ethnic 
groups. 

Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS) II 

Senate Bill 1 03 of the 76th Texas legislature in 1 999 
mandated that TEA develop a new assessment to 
replace the TAAS. The new assessment will first be 
administered in the 2002-2003 school year. An 
important distinction between the TAA$ and TAAS 
II is that the exit-level assessment will be moved 
from Grade 1 0 to Grade 1 1 . The new Grade 1 1 
exit-level assessment will consist of tests in math- 
ematics, science, social studies, and English lan- 
guage arts, which will integrate reading and 
writing. Since the new Grade 10 test will be de- 
signed to be a predictor of performance on the 
new Grade 1 1 test, it will assess the same subject 
areas. In addition, the new testing program will 
measure mathematics and reading in Grades 3 
through 9. Writing will be assessed in Grades 4 
and 7. Science will be measured in Grade 5, and 
social studies will continue to be assessed in Grade 
8 . 

The Student Assessment Division at TEA has be- 
gun the three-year developmental process to cre- 
ate the TAAS II. Committees of educators and 
professionals convened in Austin to determine 
which student expectations from the state-man- 
dated curriculum were appropriate to measure in 
the new statewide assessment. TEA content-area 
specialists from the Curriculum Development and 
Student Assessment Divisions then met and 
grouped the appropriate expectations under draft 
test objectives. In late spring 2000, surveys were 
distributed to all districts so that educators and 
other interested parties in the state could review 
the new draft objectives and student expectations 
for the Grade 1 1 exit-level test. Reviewers voted 
on which student expectations were appropriate 
to measure on a statewide assessment. These sur- 
veys also included space for any narrative com- 
ments that reviewers felt were important. As a 
result of this process, a total of 27,350 surveys were 
returned to TEA. Approximately 98 percent of all 
respondents identified themselves as teachers. 
About 5,000 surveys included narrative comments. 
The suggestions from the narrative comments were 
incorporated, and a second draft survey was dis- 
tributed to all districts in October 2000. At the 



same time, results of the surveys of the first drafts 
of the Grades 3 through 1 0 test objectives and 
student expectations were distributed to districts. 
Feedback from the surveys will be analyzed and 
then discussed with educator committees in early 
2001 . 

Agency Contact Person 

Ann Smisko, Associate Commissioner of Curricu- 
lum, Assessment, and Technology, (512) 463- 
9087. 

Other Sources of Information 

The TAAS and End-of-Course test results as well as 
information about all the agency testing activities 
and test development are on the TEA website 
(www.tea.state.tx.us/) under Curriculum/Assess- 
ment. Released TAAS tests are also available. 

State/district/campus/charter school accountabil- 
ity ratings and the Academic Excellence Indicator 
System (AEIS) performance reports are also avail- 
able on the TEA website under Performance 
Reporting (also see Chapter 3 of this report). 
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Student Dropouts 



T he annual dropout rate reported by 
school districts* has stabilized over the past 
three years. A total of 27,592 students in 
Grades 7-12 were identified as dropping out in 
school year 1 998-99, representing a slight increase 
in the number of students who were reported to 
have dropped out the previous year. However, the 
1 998-99 annual dropout rate is again 1 .6 percent 
(Table 2.1 ) because enrollment numbers increased 
as well. For the first time, the agency prepared a 
combined completion/student status rate and 
longitudinal dropout rate for a cohort of 7th grad- 
ers. The methodology was revised so that the 
actual longitudinal dropout rate and completion/ 
student status rate add to 1 00 percent. For the 
class of 1 999, the value of this longitudinal drop- 
out rate was 9.0 percent. The target set in law 
was to reduce the annual and longitudinal drop- 
out rates to 5 percent or less by the 1 997-98 
school year (TEC §39.1 82). 

Until 1997-98, a nine-year decline in the annual 
number of dropouts was observed (Table 2.3 on 



•See definitions in Table 2.2, page 24. 



page 26). The dropout count increased slightly for 
the first time the following year, when TEA intro- 
duced a major change in data submission require- 

(Continued on page 25) 



Figure 2.1 Profile of Texas Dropouts 



The following are selected characteristics 
of the 27,592 students who dropped out 
in Grades 7- 1 2 during the 1 998-99 school 
year. 



62 percent were not 
identified as being at 
risk of dropping out 



66 percent were not 
economically disadvantaged 



73 percent were Hispanic 
or African American 



Table 2.1 1998-99 Dropout Rates by Ethnicity, Gender, and Grade Level 



7th - 1 2th 
Grade 
Enrollment 


Total 

Dropouts 


Percentage 
of Total 
Dropouts 


Annual 

Dropout 

Rate 


Class of 1999 
Grade 7 Cohort 
Dropout Rate 


Ethnicity | 


African American 


248,748 


5,682 


20.6% 


2.3% 


11.7% 


Hispanic 


638,041 


14,413 


52.2% 


2.3% 


14.3% 


White 


833,274 


7,006 


25.4% 


0.8% 


5.1% 


Other 


53,054 


491 


1.8% 


0.9% 


4.9% 


Gender 


Female 


860,094 


1 2,545 


45.5% 


1.5% 


8.5% 


1 Male 


913,023 


15,047 . 


54.5% 


1.6% 


9.6% 



Grade Level 



7 


315,126 


939 


3.4% 


0.3% 




8 


312,470 


1,767 


6.4% 


0.6% 




9 


376,422 


7,659 


27.8% 


2.0% 


Not Applicable 


10 


288,371 


5,497 


19.9% 


1.9% 




11 


246,075 


5,014 


18.2% 


2.0% 




12 


234,653 


6,716 


24.3% 


2.9% 




Total 


1,773,117 


27,592 


100.0% 


1.6% 


9.0% 



Source: TEA PEIMS (1998-99) 
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Table 2.2 Dropout Definition, Data Collection, and Methodology 



Starting in fall 1998, the Texas Education 
Agency (TEA) began collecting information 
from public school districts about all students 
leaving Grades 7-12 after the end of each 
school year. School districts report the num- 
ber of secondary grade "leavers" through 
the Public Education Information Manage- 
ment System (PEIMS); instructions for cod- 
ing leavers' records with reasons for their 
departures are included in the PEIMS Data 
Standards (TEA, August 2000). Dropout 
information is extracted for Grades 7-12 
from the leaver data. A student is identified 
as a dropout if the individual is absent with- 
out an approved excuse or documented 
transfer and does not return to school by 
the fall of the following school year, or if he 
or she completes the school year but fails to 
reenroll the following school year. Each of 
the more than 40 reason codes listed in the 
Data Standards is marked to indicate whether 
it could cause a student's "leaver record" to 
be counted as a dropout for accountability 
purposes. 

School leavers in the following categories are 
identified as dropouts: 

♦ Students who drop out as defined 
above from Grades 7-12 only; 

♦ Students who enter the military before 
graduation; 

♦ Students from special education, un- 
graded or alternative education pro- 
grams who leave school; 

♦ Students who leave school and enter a 
program not qualifying as an elemen- 
tary / secondary school (e.g., cosme- 
tology school); and 

4 Students enrolled as migrants and 
whose whereabouts are unknown. 

Leavers whose records are coded with the 
following reason codes are excluded from 
the dropout count prepared for accountabil- 
ity purposes: 

♦ Students who die; 

♦ Students showing regular attendance 
at a state-approved alternative pro- 
gram; 

♦ Students enrolled as migrants who 
have a subsequent school enrollment 
record (i.e., a new Generation System 
education record is available); 

♦ Students known to have transferred to 
another public school, adult or alter- 
native education program, or home 
schooling; 

♦ Students who were expelled for crimi- 
nal behavior occurring on school prop- 
erty or at school-related functions and 
were incarcerated; 

4 Students who met atl graduation re- 
quirements but did not pass the exit- 
level Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS); 

4 Students who enroll in college early to 
pursue a degree program; 



4 Students who transferred or were as- 
signed to another public institution or 
state-approved educational program; 
and 

4 Foreign students who return to their 
home countries. 

Additional Record Exclusions 

In 1990-91, the TEA began an automated 
statewide process to appropriately exclude 
some records from being counted as drop- 
outs in preparing accountability data. As it 
now exists, the record exclusion process re- 
moves leaver records if the students are en- 
rolled in public school somewhere in the 
state, have previously graduated or received 
a GED certificate, or were previously counted 
as dropouts. 

In 1 998-99, records for 9,1 89 students were 
excluded from the final dropout count 

Annual (or Cross-Sectional) Dropout Rate 

The current dropout rate is calculated by 
dividing the number of dropouts by cumu- 
lative attendance in Grades 7-1 2. Cumula- 
tive attendance is the count of all students 
reported in attendance during any six-week 
reporting period. If students enroll on sev- 
eral campuses during a school year, they are 
counted in attendance at every campus on 
which they enroll. However, when aggre- 
gating dropout information, the student is 
only counted once at the campus, district, 
county, region, and state level. Cumulative 
attendance more closely parallels the num- 
ber of dropouts counted for that entire 
school year. Although this rate is less com- 
parable to the dropout rates reported be- 
fore 1992-93, it provides a more accurate 
reflection of the dropout situation and more 
uniform data for comparison between dis- 
tricts and campuses. 

Completion/Student Status/Rate and 
Longitudinal Dropout Rate 

This year, TEA has introduced a new set of 
longitudinal rates. These rates show the high 
school outcomes for a cohort of entering 
Grade 9 or Grade 7 students. The outcomes 
are determined the year graduation is ex- 
pected. Students who transfer out of Texas 
public schools are removed from the cohort 
Students who transfer in to a Texas public 
school are added to the cohort. The final 
four outcomes are: graduation, received 
GED, continued high school, or dropped 
out. The graduation rate is calculated by 
dividing the number of students who gradu- 
ated by the number of students in the en- 
tering cohort The rates for GED recipients, 
students who continue high school, and 
dropouts are calculated in a similar manner. 
The dropout rate calculated this way is called 
the longitudinal dropout rate. The sum of 
the four rates is 1 00 percent. 

This year, these rates are calculated for the 
cohort of students who entered Grade 9 in 
1995-96, or the Class of 1 999. These are 4- 
year longitudinal rates. Rates are prepared 
at the state, region, county and district lev- 
els. A campus rate is prepared for a campus 
that has served Grade 9-1 2 for 5 years. 

The rates are also calculated for the cohort 
of students who entered Grade 7 in 1993- 



94, also the Class of 1 999. These are 6-year 
longitudinal rates calculated at the state level. 
This dropout component is the longitudinal 
dropout rate required by law. 

Attrition Rate 

The attrition rate compares the difference be- 
tween 9th grade enrollment with 12th grade 
enrollment four years later, often with a math- 
ematical adjustment made for enrollment 
growth. The unadjusted four-year attrition 
rate for 1 998-99 was 36.6 percent. Attrition 
rates can be calculated easily at the campus, 
district, county and state levels. However, at- 
trition rates do not distinguish among all the 
possible reasons for the difference in 9th ver- 
sus 12th grade enrollment figures. In calcu- 
lating the 1998-99 attrition rate, for example, 
all students in the cohort who were retained 
in grade at any point in their high school ca- 
reers, who transferred to other educational 
settings in Texas (such as private school, home 
schooling, etc.), who transferred to other 
states or countries, or who earned GED cer- 
tificates were treated as "lost" from the sys- 
tem. 

Projected Cross-Sectional and Projected 
Longitudinal Dropout Rates 

Projected cross-sectional dropout rates by 
grade level are calculated by taking the popu- 
lation for each grade level and each ethnic 
group within grade level and incrementing the 
grade level for each projected year. That is, 
the first step in determining the 1999-00 rate 
is to represent all students who were in Grades 
6-11 in 1 998-99 and who progressed to the 
next grade level in 1999-00. The 1998-99 
annual dropout rate is then applied to each 
grade level to give the projected rates for 
1 999-00. This is determined for each cohort 
through the year 2003-04. The dropout rates 
by grade and ethnicity remain constant, and 
a new grade-level dropout rate is calculated. 
This calculation is based on the assumption 
that the current dropout rates will remain con- 
stant. 

Similarly, the projected statewide longitudinal 
rates for Grades 7-1 2 are based on the assump- 
tion that longitudinal dropout rates for stu- 
dent groups will remain constant. The 
projected rates are obtained by projecting 
changes in student group shares in the co- 
hort. The share of each student group in the 
cohort is based on its share when the cohort 
entered Grade 7. For example, projections for 
the Class of 2000 are based on the demo- 
graphics of Grade 7 students in 1994-95. 

Future Dropout Data Collection 
and Methodology 

A study required by Rider 71 of the Appro- 
priations Act passed by the 76th Texas Legis- 
lature calls for TEA, the State Auditor's Office, 
and the Legislative Budget Board (LBB) to col- 
laborate on a thorough study of dropout data 
collection methodology and rates. The study 
must include recommendations on whether 
the current method of reporting dropouts or 
leavers should be replaced and/or augmented 
by data examining high school completion, 
together with a time frame for implementa- 
tion of any such changes. .The study is due to 
the Legislature and the Governor by january 
1 , 2001 . 
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(Continued from page 23) 

merits for districts. Before the 1 997-98 school year, 
districts were only required to report students in 
Grades 7-12 who graduated or dropped out. The 
status of students who left school for any other rea- 
son was not reported. Since fall 1 998, however, dis- 
tricts have had to report the status of all students 
who were enrolled in Grades 7-1 2 during the prior 
year. Using the "leaver" record, districts now re- 
port up to three of 41 leaver reason codes to de- 
scribe the circumstances of a student's departure. 
With this more comprehensive information about 
student departures, the number of dropouts in- 
creased from 26,901 in 1 996-97 to 27,550 in 1 997- 
98. The number increased again in 1998-99 to 
27,592. Dropout recovery programs, implemented 
by school districts to bring students who have 
dropped out back into the classroom, have con- 
tributed to the long term reduction in dropouts. 
The accountability system also provides an impetus 
for preventing dropouts by including the annual 
dropout rate as a criterion for campus and district 
ratings. The declines also reflect enhancements to 
school district student tracking systems. Addition- 
ally, records for some students are excluded from 
the count of dropouts for accountability purposes. 
A reported dropout's record is not counted for 
accountability if the student: 

1 . has remained enrolled in public school some- 
where in the state, according to the school dis- 
trict attendance and enrollment information 
provided through PEIMS; 



2. has received a General Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) certificate and appears on the GED 
information file at the time these procedures 
are executed; 

3. has previously graduated; or 

4. was identified as a dropout at any time back to 
the 1 990-91 school year. For the purpose of the 
annual dropout rate, a student will be counted 
in the integrated accountability system as a 
dropout only once in his or her lifetime, even if 
the student drops out repeatedly. This helps 
assure that districts and campuses with aggres- 
sive dropout recovery programs are not penal- 
ized by a relatively higher likelihood of repeated 
dropout actions by the same students. For the 
longitudinal dropout rate, however, the 
student's final status — whether as a first-time 
or repeat dropout — will determine if he or she 
is counted as a dropout. 

Dropout Rates Among 
Stuaent Groups 

The dropout rate of some student groups remains 
significantly higher than the overall dropout rate. 
The annual dropout rate of Hispanic students for 
the 1998-99 school year remained at 2.3 percent 
(Table 2.3 on page 26). African American students 
also have a 2.3 percent annual dropout rate, an 
increase of 0.2 percentage points from 1 997-98. Al- 
though the rate for Hispanic students has declined 
(Continued on page 27) 



Figure 2.2 Percentage of Total Annual Dropouts by Grade Level 



Percentage ||] 7th Grade ^ 8th Grade f§] 9th Grade 01 Oth Grade S 11th Grade 1 12th Grade 

of Dropouts 




1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-9S 1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 



Source: TEA PEIMS (1987-88 - 1998-99) 
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Table 2.3 Historical Annual Dropout Rates by Student Croups 







Number of 
Students, 
Grades 7-12 


Number 

of 

Dropouts 


Percentage 
of All 
Dropouts 


Annual 

Dropout 

Rate 




1 987-88 


3e ! ,. v * 










African American 


194,373 


16,364 


17.9% 


8.4% 




Hispanic 


396,41 1 


34.91 1 


38.2% 


8.8% 




White 


744,254 


38,305 


42.0% 


5.1% 




Other 


28.160 


1,727 


1.9% 


6.1% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




All Students 


1 .363.198 


91 .307 


1 00.0% 


6.7% 


;^V 


1988-89 








s- i v 




African American 


193,299 


14,525 


1 7.6% 


7.5% 




Hispanic 


412,904 


33.456 


40.6% 


8.1% 




White 


724,622 


32,921 


40.0% 


4.5% 




Other 


29.290 


1.423 


1 .7% 


4.9% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




All Students 


1 .360.1 1 5 


82.325 


1 00.0% 


6.1% 


i>vP* 


1989-90 




■ Y: y 


• * a - : H.. 






African American 


192,802 


13.012 


1 8.6% 


6.7% 




Hispanic 


427.032 


30.857 


44.1% 


7.2% 




White 


71 1 .264 


24,854 


35.5% 


3.5% 




Other 


30.396 


1,317 


1 .9% 


4.3% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




All Students 


1 .361 .494 


70.040 


1 00.0% 


5.1% 


-r 


1 990-91 












African American 


192,504 


9,318 


1 7.3% 


4.8% 




Hispanic 


444,246 


24,728 


45.8% 


5.6% 




White 


703,813 


18,922 


35.1% 


2.7% 




Other 


32,075 


997 


1 .8% 


3.1% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


399,025 


14,755 


27.3% 


3.7% 




AM Students 


1 .372.738 


53.965 


1 00.0% 


3.9% 




1991-92 












African American 


196,915 


9,370 


17.5% 


4.8% 




Hispanic 


462,587 


25,320 


47.4% 


5.5% 




White 


712.858 


17,745 


33.2% 


2.5% 




Other 


34,478 


985 


1.8% 


2.9% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


442.139 


15,614 


29.2% 


3.5% 




AM Students 


1 .406.838 


53.420 


100.0% 


3.8% 




1992-93 






'i 






African American 


216.741 


7,840 


18.1% 


3.6% 




Hispanic 


516,212 


21,512 


49.6% 


4.2% 




White 


760,143 


13,236 


30.5% 


1 .7% 




Other 


40,101 


814 


1 .9% 


2.0% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


463,452 


13,515 


31.1% 


2.9% 




All Students 


1.533,198 


43.402 


1 00.0% 


2.8% 




1 993-94 


-X- : s 










African American 


221,013 


7.090 


1 7.6% 


3.2% 




Hispanic 


537,594 


20,851 


51.9% 


3.9% 




White 


775,361 


11,558 


28.7% 


1 .5% 




Other 


42,047 


712 


1 .8% 


1 .7% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


502,494 


13,537 


33.7% 


2.7% 




All Students 


1 .576,015 


40,211 


100.0% 


2.6% 




1994-95 $ 




* 


■ V,; 






African American 


227.684 


5.130 


17.1% 


2.3% 




Hispanic 


556,684 


14,928 


49.9% 


2.7% 




White 


789.481 


9.367 


31.3% 


1 .2% 




Other 


43,673 


493 


1 .6% 


1.1% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


535,480 


10,176 


34.0% 


1 .9% 




All Students 


1 .617 r 522 


29.918 


1 00.0% 


1.8% 


\ <;> 


1 995-96 




■’ . - ? : ;■ 




f ■» 




African American 


234.175 


5,397 


18.5% 


2.3% 




Hispanic 


580.041 


14,649 


50.2% 


2.5% 




White 


802,509 


8,639 


29.6% 


1.1% 




Other 


45,853 


522 


1 .8% 


1.1% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


555,318 


9,608 


32.9% 


1 .7% 




All Students 


1 .662.578 


29.207 


100.0% 


1.8% 


:'i* 


1996-97 




v: 








African American 


240,142 


4.737 


1 7.6% 


2.0% 




Hispanic 


603,067 


13,859 


51.5% 


2.3% 




White 


815,175 


7,894 


29.3% 


1 .o% 




Other 


47,588 


411 


1 .5% 


0.9% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


595,036 


9,393 


34.9% 


1.6% 




All Students 


1.705.972 


26.901 


1 00.0% 


1 .6% 


;r> 


1 997-98 












African American 


244.987 


5,152 


18.7% 


2.1% 




Hispanic 


619,855 


14,127 


51.3% 


2.3% 




White 


828,660 


7,734 


28.1% 


0.9% 




Other 


49.637 


537 


1 .9% 


1.1% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


626,080 


9,911 


36.0% 


1 .6% 




All Students 


1 .743.1 39 


27.550 


100.0% 


1 .6% 




1998-99 




.< \ '1 • 








African American 


248.748 


5,682 


20.6% 


2.3% 




Hispanic 


638.041 


14.413 


52.2% 


2.3% 




White 


833,274 


7,006 


25.4% 


0.8% 




Other 


53,054 


491 


1 .8% 


0.9% 




Economically Disadvantaged 


616,720 


9,391 


34.0% 


1 .5% 




All Students 


1,773,117 


27.592 


100.0% 


1 .6% 



Source: TEA PEIMS, 1988-89 - 1999-2000. 



Note. Parts may not add to totals because ojryndir 
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Table 2.4 Projected Dropout Rates by Grade 


| Annual Dropout Rate | 


Grade 


1999-00 


2000-01 


2001-02 


2002-03 


2003-04 


7 


0.3% 


0.3% 


0.3% 


0.3% 


0.3% 


8 


0.6% 


0.6% 


0.6% 


0.6% 


0.6% 


9 


2.0% 


2.0% 


2.1% 


2.1% 


2.1% 


10 


1 .9% : 


1.9% 


1.9% 


1 .9% 


1.9% 


11 


2.0% 


2.0% 


2.0% 


2.1% 


2.1% 


12 


2.9% 


2.9% 


2.9% 


2.9% 


2.9% 


1 7-12 Longitudinal Drof 


)out Rate | 


Longitudinal 
Dropout Rate 


9.1% 


9.1% 


9.2% 


9.2% 


9.2% 



Source: TEA PEIMS (1998-99) 



(Continued from page 25) 

from 1995-96, both African American and 
Hispanic students continue to have the high- 
est rates among all ethnic groups. All other 
student groups have a dropout rate that is 
lower than the state overall rate. 

African American and Hispanic students 
have represented a higher percentage of 
total annual dropouts since the 1990-91 
school year (Table 2.3 on page 26). Hispanic 
students have made up the greatest percent- 
age of dropouts since 1 990-91 . Since 1 992- 
93, Hispanic students have represented 
approximately 50 percent of all annual drop- 
outs. Relative to last year, African Americans 
represented a larger share (by 1 .9 percent- 
age points) of all annual dropouts in 1 998- 
99. The annual dropout rate for males, 1.6 
percent, is slightly higher than that of fe- 
males, 1 .5 percent (Table 2.1 on page 23). 

The Grades 7-1 2 cohort dropout rates for Hispanic 
and African American students are also higher than 
for other groups (Table 2.1 on page 23). The co- 
hort rate for Hispanic students is 14.3 percent and 
the rate for African American students is 1 1 .7 per- 
cent, both of which are significantly higher than 
the state target of 5 percent. 

Dropout Rates by Grade Level 

Again in 1 998-99, the highest annual dropout rate 
was found in the 1 2th grade, at 2.9 percent (Table 
2.1 on page 23). This is a change from 1995-96, 
when the highest dropout rate occurred at the 9th 
grade, at 2.7 percent. The dropout rate for 10th 
grade in 1 998-99 (1 .9 percent) represents the low- 
est rate for high school grades. The highest drop- 
out rates for aN ethnic groups are found in the 1 2th 
grade, where African Americans had a higher drop- 
out rate at 5.3 percent than did Hispanics, at 3.9 
percent. 

While students in the 9th grade have consistently 
represented the highest number of total dropouts, 
students in the 12th grade have steadily increased 
as a percentage of total dropouts (Figure 2.2 on 
page 25). In 1987-88, students in the 12th grade 
represented almost 12 percent of all dropouts, but 
by 1 998-99 they represented 24 percent, continu- 
ing the pattern of increases observed last year. The 
greatest decline in numbers of dropouts was in the 
9th and 1 0th grades; all other grades saw increased 
numbers of dropouts. 



The 12th grade now reflects the highest projected 
grade level annual dropout rate. The longitudinal 
rate is projected to increase by small increments 
through 2003-04 (Table 2.4). 

Characteristics of Dropouts 

The percentage of Grades 7-1 2 enrollment and the 
percentage of total dropouts identified as economi- 
cally disadvantaged have decreased slightly from 
1996-97 after increasing in 1997-98. The 1998-99 
dropout rate for economically disadvantaged 
students is 1.5%, less than the overall state rate 
(Table 2.5 on page 28). 

School districts are required to identify students in 
Grades 7 - 1 2 as at risk of school failure or of drop- 
ping out (TEC §29.081). A student is defined as at 
risk if the student: 

1 . was not advanced from one grade level to the 
next for two or more school years; 

2. is two or more years below grade level in read- 
ing or mathematics; 

3. has failed at least two courses and is not ex- 
pected to graduate within four years of ninth 
grade entrance; 

4. has failed at least one section of the most re- 
cent Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS); 
or 

5. is pregnant or is a parent. 
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Table 2.5 Dropouts by Student Croups 





1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 I 


At Risk 


Enrollment in Grades 7-12 


594,143 


568,875 


585,442 


Percentage of Enrollment 


34.8% 


32.6% 


33.0% 


Total Dropouts 


10,588 


1 0,421 


1 0,444 


Percentage of Dropouts 


39.4% 


37.8% 


37.9% 


Annual Dropout Rate 


1.8% 


1.8% 


1.8% 


1 Bilingual/English as a Second Language 






Enrollment in Grades 7-12 


86,292 


85,644 


84,629 


Percentage of Enrollment 


5.1% 


4.9% 


4.8% 


Total Dropouts 


2,188 


1,902 


1,713 


Percentage of Dropouts 


8.1% 


6.9% 


6.2% 


Annual Dropout Rate 


2.5% 


2.2% 


2.0% 


1 Career and Technology 1 


Enrollment in Grades 7-12 


619,776 


632,868 


645,378 


Percentage of Enrollment 


36.3% 


36.3% 


36.4% 


Total Dropouts 


7,888 


7,766 


7,421 


Percentage of Dropouts 


29.3% 


28.2% 


26.9% 


Annual Dropout Rate 


1.3% 


1.2% 


1.1% 


Economically Disadvantaged j 


Enrollment in Grades 7-12 


595,036 


626,080 


616,720 


Percentage of Enrollment 


34.9% 


35.9% 


34.8% 


Total Dropouts 


9,393 


9,911 


9,391 


Percentage of Dropouts 


34.9% 


36.0% 


34.0% 


Annual Dropout Rate 


1.6% 


1.6% 


1.5% 


Overage/Not on Grade 1 


Enrollment in Grades 7-12 


536,688 


529,450 


522,041 


Percentage of Enrollment 


31.5% 


30.4% 


29.4% 


Total Dropouts 


21,682 


21,251 


21,458 


Percentage of Dropouts 


80.6% 


77.1% 


77.8% 


Annual Dropout Rate 


4.0% 


4.0% 


4.1% 


Special Education 1 


Enrollment in Grades 7-12 


216,614 


228,451 


237,379 


Percentage of Enrollment 


12.7% 


13.1% 


13.4% 


Total Dropouts 


4,092 


4,132 


4,325 


Percentage of Dropouts 


15.2% 


15.0% 


15.7% 


Annual Dropout Rate 


1.9% 


1.8% 


1.8% 


Title I/Chapter 1 | 


Enrollment in Grades 7-12 


363,956 


413,083 


453,819 


Percentage of Enrollment 


21.3% 


23.7% 


25.6% 


Total Dropouts 


4,071 


4,331 


4,535 


Percentage of Dropouts 


15.1% 


15.7% 


16.4% 


Annual Dropout Rate 


1.1% 


1.0% 


1.0% 



Source: TEA REIMS (1 995-96 - 1 998-99) 



As applied by school districts, the state criteria re- 
sult in 33 percent of students in Grades 7-1 2 being 
identified as at risk. Yet, only 37.9 percent of 1 998- 
99 dropouts were identified as at risk of dropping 
out during the year they dropped out of school. 
The dropout rate for students at risk has remained 
stable at 1 .8 percent. 

In 1998-99, 77.8 percent of dropouts were over- 
age for grade compared to 29.4 percent of all 
Grades 7-12 students (Table 2.5). The age level of 
dropouts for 1998-99 ranged from 10 to 21 years 
old, with over 76 percent of the dropouts leaving 
at age 1 6 or older. 



In 1 998-99, 1 3.4 percent of students enrolled in 
Grades 7-1 2 received special education services, but 
15.7 percent of dropouts received special educa- 
tion services. The percentage of dropouts receiving 
special education services during the year they 
dropped out has increased since 1996-97. 

Students receiving bilingual/ESL services were over- 
represented among the 1998-99 dropouts. Slightly 
under 5 percent of students enrolled in Grades 7- 
12 received bilingual/ESL services, but 6.2 percent 
of dropouts received such services. The dropout rate 
for students receiving bilingual/ESL services has 
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decreased from 2.5 percent two years ago to 2.0 
percent in 1998-99. 

In 1 998-99, 26.9 percent of Texas dropouts were 
enrolled in career and technology education the 
year they dropped out of school. The percentage 
of all students enrolled in career and technology 
education courses remained stable since 1996-97, 
while the percentage of dropouts who were enrolled 
in those courses the year they dropped out de- 
creased. 

Reasons for Dropping Out 

School districts recorded specific reasons for leav- 
ing school for 54 percent of the 1 998-99 dropouts. 
Of the 1 4,900 dropouts for whom a reason for leav- 
ing school was reported, a school-related concern, 
such as poor attendance or failing grades had been 
listed for 50.0 percent; a job-related concern, such 
as finding a job or joining the military had been 
listed for 15.9 percent; 8.7 percent listed a family- 
related concern, such as pregnancy or marriage; 
and 25.5 percent listed other concerns, such as age 
or enrollment in a non-state-approved alternative 
program (Table 2.6). 

Districts were more likely to report job-related con- 
cerns for males than females. More than twice as 
many males than females were reported as leaving 
school to pursue a job. Females were more likely 



than males to leave for family-related concerns. 
Almost 8 percent of females were reported to have 
dropped out of school to get married, compared to 
fewer than 2 percent of males. 

District Characteristics 

Texas school districts differ greatly based on char- 
acteristics such as community type, district size, stu- 
dent performance, and expenditures. The dropout 
rates of schools among these categories differ as well. 

The highest dropout rates are found in charters 
(6.8%) and school districts located in urban areas 
(2.6%), and lower rates occur in rural (0.8%) and 
non-metropolitan, fast growing areas (0.8%). Texas 
student demographic data indicate that minority stu- 
dents are found in greater numbers in the urban 
areas, and these students are already known to drop 
out of public schools at higher rates than their 
nonminority peers. Districts with the largest enroll- 
ments are also more concentrated in urban areas, 
again coinciding with higher dropout rates. As the 
percentage of students passing all TAAS tests 
increases, the dropout rate decreases. 



Table 2.6 Common Reasons for Dropping Out of School as Reported 
by School Districts for 1998-99 




Gender 


Ethnicity J 


Reason for Dropping Out 


Total 


Female 


Male 


African 

American 


Hispanic 


White 


Other 


Poor attendance 


23.5% 


23.5% 


23.6% 


28.0% 


20.0% 


27.3% 


21.6% 


Pursue a job 


8.3% 


5.5% 


10.7% 


5.4% 


9.9% 


7.4% 


8.6% 


Because of age 


6.3% 


5.9% 


6.6% 


10.9% 


6.0% 


■ 3.2% 


4.9% 


Enter alternative program, 
not in compliance with 
compulsory attendance 


4.2% 


3.6% 


4.7% 


4.2% 


3.1% 


6.3% 


5.5% 


Enter alternative program, 
not pursuing diploma 


3.1% 


2.6% 


3.6% 


2.3% 


3.0% 


4.2% 


2.4% 


To get married 


2.2% 


4.1% 


0.6% 


<0.1% 


3.4% 


1.6% 


0.2% 


Pregnancy 


1.8% 


4.0% 


<0.1% 


1.0% 


2.2% 


1.8% 


0.4% 


Low or failing grades 


1.2% 


1.2% 


1.3% 


1 .0% 


1.1% 


1.8% 


1.0% 


Failed exit-level TAAS, not met 
all graduation requirements 


1.1% 


1.3% 


1.0% 


1.7% 


1.1% 


1 

0.7% 


1.6% 


Other reasons 


2.2% 


1.6% 


2.7% 


2.6% 


1.7% 


2.9% 


1.4% 


Reason not reported 


46.0% 


46.9% 


45.2% 


42.7% 


48.6% 


42.9% 


52.3% 



Source: TEA PEIMS (1998-99) 
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Recommendations of the 
1999-2001 State Plan to 
Reduce the Dropout Rate 

The Texas Education Agency develops biennial state 
plans to reduce the dropout rate, as required by 
TEC, §39.1 82. The 1,999-2001 State Plan to Reduce 
the Dropout Rate makes the following recommen- 
dations to reduce the annual and longitudinal drop- 
out rates: 

♦ Continue to implement appropriate service de- 
livery systems that target students in at-risk situ- 
ations and the potential dropout student 
population at every grade level with particular 
emphasis on groups of students in Grades 7 
through 12 that have higher-than-average 
dropout rates. 

♦ Encourage the prioritizing of state and federal 
funds in the applications submitted to the 
Agency for the purpose of implementing drop- 
out prevention and dropout recovery programs 
as may be permitted by funding criteria. 

♦ Continue a comprehensive leadership effort by 
the Agency that will focus on the advocacy for 
recruiting, training, and professional develop- 
ment of model teachers of similar backgrounds 
as student groups with higher-than-average 
dropout rates. 

♦ Continue and expand on the statewide parent 
involvement efforts and encourage school dis- 
tricts to provide ongoing training and informa- 
tion for parents. 

♦ Conduct research studies on dropout preven- 
tion and recovery programs to document prom- 
ising practices and target areas for immediate 
attention. 

♦ Encourage the continued use of innovative tech- 
nology such as distance-learning via satellite, 
interactive diskettes, and video- conferencing 
by school districts and education service cen- 
ters. 

♦ Continue to support data improvement activi- 
ties that will enhance the accuracy of dropout 
information reported to the Agency. 

Agency Contact Persons 

For information on student dropout data, 
Criss Cloudt, Associate Commissioner, Department 
of Accountability Reporting and Research, (512) 



463-9701, or the Research and Evaluation Division, 
(512)475-3523. 

For information on The 1999-2001 State Plan to 
Reduce the Dropout Rate, Carol Francois, Associate 
Commissioner, Department for the Education of 
Special Populations, or the Program Evaluation Unit, 
(512) 463-9714. 

Other Sources of Information 

1 998- 99 Report on Secondary School Completion and 
Dropouts, to be published December 2000 by the 
Division of Research and Evaluation, Department of 
Accountability Reporting and Research. 

1999- 2001 State Plan to Reduce the Dropout Rate, 
published by the Program Evaluation Unit, Depart- 
ment for the Education of Special Populations. 
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Academic Excellence Indicators 



T his chapter presents the progress the state 
is making on the Academic Excellence Indi- 
cators adopted by the commissioner of 
education or the State Board of Education (SBOE). 
Analysis of TAAS results and dropout rates can be 
found in greater detail in Chapters 1 and 2. Other 
measures and indicators in the Academic Excel- 
lence Indicator System (AEIS) State Performance 
Report on pages 36 to 46 include: 

♦ numerical progress of students who failed the 
reading or mathematics portion of TAAS the 
prior year; 

♦ cumulative percent of students passing the 
exit-level TAAS; 

♦ results from end-of-course tests; 

♦ participation of students in TAAS testing 
(i.e., percentages of students tested and not 
tested); 

♦ attendance rates; 

♦ completion rate/student status; 

♦ completion of advanced courses; 

♦ completion of the recommended high school 
program; 

♦ results of Advanced Placement (AP) and In- 
ternational Baccalaureate (IB) examinations; 

♦ equivalency between performance on exit- 
level TAAS and the Texas Academic Skills Pro- 
gram (TASP) test; 



♦ results from college admission tests (SAT I and 
ACT); and 

♦ profile information on students, programs, 
staff, and finances. 

Progress of Prior Year TAAS 
Failers 

As now required by statute, the progress of stu- 
dents who failed the reading or mathematics por- 
tion of the TAAS (English version) in the prior year 
and who took those tests in the current year is 
calculated. An average Texas Learning Index (TLI) 
growth measure is calculated for reading and 
mathematics across Grades 3 through 8 and 10. 
A report providing this information by grade for 
each campus and district is accessible from the 
individual 1 999-2000 AEIS reports on the Division 
of Performance Reporting's website. 

Statewide, students demonstrated an average TLI 
growth of 9.32 in reading and 8.82 in mathemat- 
ics, up from 8.51 in reading and 7.90 in math- 
ematics in 1 999. Average TLI growth in 2000 was 
higher for all student groups in both reading and 
mathematics compared to 1999. It is important 
for students who fail the TAAS in a given year to 
demonstrate substantial growth the following year 
so that they will be prepared to pass the exit-level 
TAAS, currently administered at Grade 10, and 
therefore meet the testing requirement for gradu- 
ation. 



Technical Note 

The TAAS results shown in' the AEIS State Performance Report on pages 36 through 46 differ by 1 or 2 percentage 
points from those reported in the Student Performance chapter of this report. The AEIS indicators, which form the 
basis for the state accountability system, refect the performance of only those students who were enrolled in the 
same district as of October of each school year. This ensures that accountability ratings are based only on the 
performance of students who have been in the same district for most of the academic year. TAAS results for English 
and Spanish are also combined. The Student Performance chapter, however, contains the results of all students 
who took the TAAS in the spring of each year, regardless of their enrollment status the previous October, and TAAS 
results for English and Spanish are reported separately. TAAS results in both chapters reflect similar trends. The 
end-of-course (EOC) test results shown in this chapter also differ by a few percentage points from those reported in 
the Student Performance chapter. The EOC test results reported in AEIS are from three administrations: the 
summer preceeding a school year, the fall semester, and the spring semester of a given school year. The Student 
Performance chapter, however, contains EOC test results for only the spring administration of a given school year. 
EOC test results in both chapters reflect similar results. 
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Cumulative Percent Passing 
Exit-Level TAAS 

Students must pass the exit-level TAAS in order to 
receive a high school diploma. The exit-level TAAS 
is first administered in the spring of the tenth 
grade. Students have seven additional opportuni- 
ties to retake the test until their graduation date. 

This measure reports the percent of students pass- 
ing all tests taken on the exit-level TAAS for the 
Class of 2000 cohort and the Class of 1 999 co- 
hort. For example, the TAAS cumulative passing 
rate for the Class of 2000 shows the percentage 
of students who first took the exit-level test in 
spring 1 998 when they were sophomores, and 
eventually passed all tests taken by the end of their 
senior year. May 2000. The measure only includes 
those students who took the test in the spring of 
the tenth grade and continued to retake the test, 
if needed, in the same district. 

Statewide, 91 .6 percent of the Class of 2000 and 
90.0 percent of the Class of 1 999 passed the exit- 
level TAAS. Passing rates were higher for all stu- 
dent groups in the Class of 2000 compared to the 
Class of 1 999. The greatest gains were for African 
American students (87.6 percent compared to 
84.4 percent) and Hispanic students (86.6 percent 
compared to 84.1 percent). 

Results for End-of-Course 
Examinations 

Students completing Algebra I, Biology, English II, 
or United States History must take an end-of-course 
examination. The AEIS shows the percent of stu- 
dents who took the test, and who passed the test, 
in either December or May of each school year, or 
in the summer preceding the school year. For Bi- 
ology, English II and United States History, results 
for students in Grades 9-1 2 are reported. For Al- 
gebra I, results for students in Grades 7-1 2 are re- 
ported. 

Statewide in 1 999-2000, 1 7.6 percent of students 
in Grades 7-1 2 took the Algebra I test, down 
slightly from the 1 8.0 percent taking this test the 
previous year. In Grades 9-1 2, 24.0 percent of stu- 
dents took the Biology test, down from 24.2 per- 
cent the prior year; 21 .9 percent took English II, 
up very slightly from 21 .4 percent the prior year; 
and 1 8.7 percent took United States History, com- 
pared to 1 8.9 percent the prior year. 



The percent of students passing Algebra I was 43.9 
in 1 999-2000, up very slightly from 1 998-99 when 
43.4 percent passed the test. The percent passing 
Biology was 80.3 in 1999-2000, up from 76.4 
percent in 1 998-99. The greatest improvement in 
percent passing was for English II, where 77.7 
percent of students passed in 1999-2000, com- 
pared to 72.7 percent the prior year. For United 
States History, 72.1 percent passed in 1 999-2000, 
an improvement over 1 998-98 when 69.8 percent 
passed. End-of-course assessments are considered 
the best currently available predictor of perfor- 
mance of the new exit-level examinations to be 
administered in 2003. 

TAAS Participation 

Every student enrolled in a Texas public school in 
Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 1 0 must be given the 
opportunity to take the TAAS test. However, there 
are circumstances under which some students are 
not tested. In addition, not all test results are in- 
cluded when evaluating test performance for ac- 
countability ratings purposes. In 2000, test results 
for accountability evaluation included students in 
regular and special education in Grades 3 through 
8 and 1 0, and regular and students in special edu- 
cation who took the Spanish version of TAAS in 
Grades 3 through 6. The TAAS Participation sec- 
tion of the AEIS reports provides the percentages 
of students tested and not tested. The percent- 
ages are based on the number of answer docu- 
ments submitted; districts are required to submit 
an answer document for each student enrolled at 
the time of the spring TAAS administration in the 
grades tested. 

In 2000, 

♦ 90.2 percent of students were tested. The re- 
sults of 85.5 percent of students were included 
for accountability ratings purposes. The results 
of 4.7 percent were excluded for the follow- 
ing policy reasons: 4.6 percent were students 
not enrolled in the fall in the district where 
they tested in the spring (mobile subset), and 
0.1 percent took only the Science and Social 
Studies components of the 8th grade assess- 
ment. 

♦ 9.8 percent of students were not tested. Of 
those, 0.6 percent were absent on all days of 
testing, 7.1 percent were students served in 
special education who were exempt from all 
the tests by their Admission, Review, and Dis- 
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missal (ARD) Committee, 1.3 percent were 
exempt from all tests due to limited English 
proficiency (LEP), and 0.8 percent had answer 
documents coded with a combination of the 
"not tested" categories or had their testing 
disrupted by illness or other similar events. 

The limited English proficiency (LEP) exemption is 
not an option for exit-level examinees. Beginning 
in 1 997, the Spanish TAAS was available for Span- 
ish-speaking students in Grades 3-6 who other- 
wise might have been exempted due to limited 
English proficiency. 

Special education (ARD) exemptions were high- 
est among African Americans at 1 1 .6 percent, fol- 
lowed by economically disadvantaged (10.3 
percent), Native American (7.8 percent), and His- 
panic students (7.7 percent). 

While there was little variance between males and 
females in the rate of exemptions for limited En- 
glish proficiency, a much higher percentage of 
male students received special education exemp- 
tions compared to female students. The special 
education exemption rate for males was 9.1 per- 
cent, while only 5.0 percent of females were ARD- 
exempt. 

Student Attendance 

The commissioner of education has established a 
student attendance standard of 94 percent for all 
students in Grades 1 through 1 2 in all Texas pub- 
lic schools. The statewide attendance rate rose 
slightly to 95.4 percent in the 1 998-99 school year 
from 95.3 percent in 1997-98. Rates for all stu- 
dent groups were at or above the 94 percent stan- 
dard for the 1998-99 school year. 

Completion Rate/Student 
Status 

This year, the AEIS reports include a new set of 
longitudinal rates, which expand the completion 
rate indicator reported last year. These rates track 
a group (or cohort) of students enrolled as 9th 
graders through the following four school years 
to determine if they graduated, received their 
General Education Development (GED) certificate, 
remained enrolled in high school in the fall fol- 
lowing their expected graduation year, or dropped 
out. This latter measure is an actual four-year lon- 



gitudinal dropout rate. The four measures sum to 
1 00 percent and are intended to show the status 
of students in their expected year of high school 
graduation. For example, the Class of 1999 
completion rate includes those students who were 
in the 9th grade in 1995-96 and graduated (ei- 
ther on time or early), received a GED, were still 
enrolled during the 1 999-2000 school year, or 
dropped out. 

All of these longitudinal rates show improvement 
from the prior year compared to the most current 
year of data available. Among the Class of 1 999, 

79.5 percent graduated, an increase over the 78.7 
percent of the Class of 1998. Four percent of the 
Class of 1999 received a GED, compared to 4.3 
percent of the Class of 1 998. Eight percent of the 
Class of 1 999 were still enrolled during the 1 999- 
2000 school year, compared to 8.2 percent of the 
Class of 1 998 who were still enrolled the during 
the 1998-99 school year. Of the Class of 1999, 

8.5 percent of students dropped out prior to their 
expected graduation year, compared to 8.9 per- 
cent of the Class of 1998. Among the student 
groups expected to graduate in 1 999, the highest 
actual four-year longitudinal dropout rates were 
1 3.1 percent for Hispanic students and Economi- 
cally Disadvantaged students, followed by 12.1 
percent for students served in special education 
and 1 1 .6 percent for African American students. 

Percentage Completing 
Advanced Courses 

This indicator is based on a count of the number 
of students who complete and receive credit for 
at least one advanced course in Grades 9-1 2. The 
course list includes all advanced courses as well as 
the College Board Advanced Placement (AP) 
courses, and the International Baccalaureate (IB) 
courses. 

In 1 998-99, the most recent year for which data 
are available, 1 7.5 percent of students in Grades 
9-1 2 completed at least one advanced course. This 
rate is down from the 1 8.9 percent who completed 
advanced courses during the 1997-98 school year. 
This decrease, which occurred across all student 
groups, is due to the alignment of the definition 
of "advanced course" with the more rjgorous cur- 
riculum standards of the Texas Essential Knowl- 
edge and Skills (TEKS), which were implemented 
beginning with the 1998-99 school year. 
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Percentage Completing 
Recommended High School 
Program 

This indicator shows the percentage of graduates 
reported as having satisfied the course require- 
ments for the State Board of Education Recom- 
mended High School Program. It also includes 
those who met the requirements for the Distin- 
guished Achievement Program. 

For the Class of 1999, 15.0 percent of students 
statewide met the requirements for the Recom- 
mended High School Program, up from the 8.7 
percent reported for the Class of 1 998. Perfor- 
mance on this measure is low, but showing sub- 
stantial increases across all student groups, for 
several reasons. The Recommended High School 
Program, which was originally adopted by the 
State Board of Education in November 1993, un- 
derwent a number of changes before being final- 
ized in 1 996. It is still early for significant numbers 
of students to have qualified for the program. Most 
districts continue to report their advanced students 
as having completed either the "Advanced High 
School Program," or the "Advanced High School 
Honors Program" which will no longer be reported 
beginning with the Class of 2001 graduates. As 
shown in the profile section of the 1 999-2000 state 
AEIS report, of the Class of 1 999 graduates, 53,360 
(26.2 percent) were reported as having advanced 
seals on their diplomas, while 30,560 (15.0 per- 
cent) were reported as having met the require- 
ments for the Recommended High School 
Program or Distinguished Achievement Program. 

Advanced Placement (AP) 
and International 
Baccalaureate (IB) Results 

This indicator reports the results of the College 
Board Advanced Placement (AP) and the Interna- 
tional Baccalaureate (IB) examinations taken by 
Texas public school students in a given school year. 
High school students may take these examinations, 
usually upon completion of AP or IB courses, and 
may receive advanced placement or credit, or 
both, upon entering college. Generally, colleges 
will award credit or advanced placement for scores 
of 3, 4, or 5 on AP examinations and scores of 4, 
5, 6, or 7 on IB examinations. These are referred 
to as the "criterion scores" in the points below. 



♦ The percent of 1 1 th or 1 2th graders taking at 
least one AP or IB examination rose from 1 1 .0 
percent in 1998-99 to 12.7 percent in 1999- 
2000. The percentages of students participat- 
ing in these examinations rose for all student 
groups between 1998-99 and 1999-2000. 

♦ The percent of examinations with scores above 
the criterion declined statewide from 55.7 
percent to 53.9 percent, the third year of de- 
cline for this measure, which was 57.4 per- 
cent in 1997-98. Performance for all student 
groups declined on this measure. 

♦ The percent of examinees with at least one 
score above the criterion decreased statewide 
from 58.6 percent to 57.9 percent. Among 
the student groups, only Hispanic students 
improved on this measure, moving from 48.0 
percent in 1 998-99 to 48.4 percent in 1 999- 
2000. 

The overall declines in the percentages of AP/IB 
examinations and examinees with high scores 
should be considered in the context of increased 
participation in AP/IB examinations. Generally 
speaking with tests of this nature, as participation 
rates increase, overall performance tends to de- 
crease. 

TAAS/TASP Equivalency 

The Texas Academic Skills Program (TASP) is a test 
of reading, writing, and mathematics, required of 
all persons entering undergraduate programs at 
Texas public institutions of higher education for 
the first time. This indicator shows the percent of 
graduates who did well enough on the exit-level 
TAAS to have a 75 percent likelihood of passing 
the Texas Academic Skills Program (TASP) test. 

Equivalency rates for the Class of 1 999 showed 
that 53.5 percent of graduates statewide scored 
sufficiently high on the TAAS (when they first took 
the test) to have a 75 percent likelihood of pass- 
ing the TASP. This is an improvement over the 
equivalency rate for the Class of 1998, at 45.0 
percent. All student groups improved on this mea- 
sure. 
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College Admission Tests 

Results from the SAT I of the College Board and 

the Enhanced ACT of the American College Test- 
ing Program are included in this indicator. 

♦ The percentage of examinees who scored at 
or above the criterion score on either test 
(1,110 on the SAT I or 24 on the ACT) was 
27.2 percent for the Class of 1 999, the same 
percent for the Class of 1 998. 

♦ The percentage of graduates who took either 
the SAT I or the ACT increased slightly from 
61.7 percent for the Class of 1998 to 61.8 
percent for the Class of 1 999. 

♦ The average SAT I score for the Class of 1 999 
was 989, down slightly from 992 for the Class 
of 1998. 

♦ The average ACT composite score was 20.2 
forthe Class of 1 999, down slightly from 20.3 
for the Class of 1 998. 



Profile Information 

In addition to performance data, the AEIS State 
Performance Report also provides descriptive pro- 
file statistics (counts and percentages) on a vari- 
ety of data relating to students, programs, staff, 
and finances. 

Agency Contact Person 

Criss Cloudt, Associate Commissioner, Department 
of Accountability Reporting and Research, (512) 
463-9701 and Cherry Kugle, Director of Perfor- 
mance Reporting, (512) 463-9704. 

Other Sources of Information 

AEIS Performance Reports and Profiles for each 
public school district and campus, available from 
each district, the agency's Division of Communi- 
cations, (512) 463-9000, or online at 
www.tea.state.tx.us/perfreport/. 

Pocket Edition, 1 999-2000: Texas Public School Sta- 
tistics, published by the Division of Performance 
Reporting, Department of Accountability Report- 
ing and Research, available in December 2000. 



Snapshot 2000: School District Profiles, published 
by the Division of Performance Reporting, Depart- 
ment of Accountability Reporting and Research, 
available in early 2001. 



Academic Excellence Indicators 
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Credit for End-of-Course examinations is not included in the passing rate. 
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Both 1999 and 2000 includes performance of Special Education students and grade 3-6 Spanish TAAS takers. Also includes 
as (passers) 2,654 students in 2000, and 1,892 students in 1999, who qualified for End-of-Course Exam credit and did not 
take the exit-level TAAS test. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The Accountability Subset includes 2,654 students in 2000, and 1,892 students in 1999, who qualified for End-of-Course exam 
credit and did not take the exit-level TAAS test. 
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Secondary: English/Language Arts 20.6 

Foreign Language 21.5 

Mathematics 20.9 
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Grade Level Retention 



Highlights 

How extensive was grade level retention in Texas? 

♦ In the 1998-99 school year, a total of 1 70,534 students were retained in grade. 

♦ The overall retention rate for students in Grades K-1 2 was 4.7 percent. 

♦ The highest retention rate was found in Grade 9 (1 8.8 percent). 

♦ At the elementary level, the highest retention rate was found in Grade 1 (6.5 percent). 

Who was retained? 

♦ Males were retained more often than females. 

♦ African American and Hispanic students were retained more often than White students 
or students from other ethnic groups. 

♦ Economically disadvantaged students were retained more often than students who were 
not economically disadvantaged. 

Where were they retained? 

♦ At the district and/or campus levels, higher retention rates were generally observed in 
urban school districts. 

♦ Retention rates were higher among districts and campuses with higher percentages of 
minority students and with lower percentages of students passing the TAAS. 



beginning with the 1994-95 school year. This in- 
formation was analyzed by grade, gender, and 
ethnicity, as well as other student characteristics. 

Methodology 

The Public Education Information Management 
System (PEIMS) provided the data necessary to 
compute retention rates. Through the 1997-98 
school year, the retention calculations included 
students enrolled on the last Friday in October. 
Beginning in 1 998-99, the retention calculations 
for Grades 7-1 2 included all students enrolled at 
any time during the fall. To determine the num- 
ber and percentage of students retained in grade, 
enrollment data were compared to attendance in 
the final, six-week period of the previous school 
year. Students who enrolled both years or gradu- 
ated were included in the total student count. 
Students who dropped or migrated out of the 
Texas public school system after the first year were 
excluded from the total student count, as were 
students new to the system in the second year. 



G rade level retention is typically defined 
as delayed entry of a child who is of 
appropriate chronological age but not 
developmentally ready or mature enough to en- 
ter school, or repetition of a grade a student was 
unable to complete successfully (Shepard, 1 989). 
The primary goal of retention is to give a student 
a year to mature or master the academic tasks of 
one grade level before advancing to the next. Gov- 
ernor George W. Bush has proposed enrolling stu- 
dents who fail the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS) at Grades 3, 5, and 8 in accelerated 
classes designed to ensure students learn the skills 
needed to catch up and continue with their class- 
mates. Strategies such as after-school programs, 
individual tutoring, and summer school are pro- 
posed as the first response to TAAS failure. Read- 
ing academies are also being established to 
concentrate assistance in this subject. In-grade 
retention is viewed as the avenue of last resort. 

This chapter looks at grade level retention in Texas 
based on data collected over a five-year period. 
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Each student enrolled in the same grade for two 
consecutive years was identified as retained. The 
retention rate was calculated by dividing the num- 
ber of students retained by the total enrolled. 



Table 4.1 Historical Overview 
of Grade Level Retention, 
1994 95 Through 1998-99* 


Year 


Total 

Students* 


Total 

Retained 


Retention 

Rate 


1994-95 


3,193,214 


128,369 


4.0% 


1995-96 


3,399,451 


144,683 


4.3% 


1996-97 


3,475,407 


147,202 


4.2% 


1997-98 


3,470,630 


150,953 


4.3% 


1998-99 


3,606,933 


170,534 





Source: TEA PEIMS 



* Through the 1997-98 school year, the retention calculations 
included students enrolled on the last Friday in October. 
Beginning in 1998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 
7-1 2 included students enrolled at any time during the fall. 



Number of Students Retained 

Table 4.1 shows the grade level retention rates 
for the 1 994-95 through 1 998-99 school years. 
Of the total number of Texas public school stu- 
dents reported in Grades Kindergarten through 
12 in the 1994-95 school year, 4.0 percent 
(128,369) were retained in grade. For the 1 998- 
99 school year, student retention rose to 4.7 per- 
cent. The absolute number of students retained 
has increased steadily. 

Grade Level Retention 
by Grade 

The percentage of students retained in each grade 
over the five-year period from 1 994-95 to 1 998- 
99 is displayed in Figure 4.1 . As the figure indi- 
cates, the percentage of students retained varied 
markedly by grade. Students in ninth grade had 
the highest average retention rate in each of the 
five years. Moreover, the retention rates for all high 
school grades except Grade 12 were well above 
the average retention rate for all students each 
year. 

First Grade. At the elementary level, the highest 
retention rate was in first grade. Table 4.3 pre- 



Table 4.2 1998-99 Grade Level Retention by Grade and Ethnicity* 



| 





Total | 


African American 1 


Hispanic | 


White 


Other 




Total 


r 


Retention 


Total 


Retention 


Total 


Retention 


Total 


Retention 


Total 


Retention 


Grade 


Retained 




Rate 


Retained 


Rate 


Retained 


Rate 


Retained 


Rate 


Retained 


Rate : 


K 


6,996 


1" 


2.5 % 


845 


2.1 % 


2,752 


2.3 % 


3,330 


3.0 % 


69 


1.0% | 


1 


19,693 


I 


6.5 % 


3,779 


8.6 % 


10,014 


7.8 % 


5,670 


4.6 % 


230 


2.9% 


2 


9,460 


> 


3.2% 


1,896 


4.4% 


5,313 


4.4 % 


2,142 


1.7%; 


109 


1.4% 


3 


7,129 


J 


2.4 % 


1,680 


4.0 % 


3,964 


3.4% 


1,383 


1.1 % 


102 


1 .3 % 


4 


3,881 


1 


1.3 % 


784 


1.9% 


2,049 


1.8% 


989 


0.8% 


59 


0.7% 


5 


2,502 




0.9 % 


445 


1.1 % 


1,211 


1.1 % 


797 


0.6% 


49 


0.6 % 


6 


4,762 


& 
: a 


1.6% 


873 


2.1% 


2,468 


2.3 % 


1,372 


1.0% 


49 


0.6% 


7 


8,642 


3 


3.0 % 


1,633 


4.0% 


4,432 


4.1 % 


2,487 


1.8% 


90 


1.1 % 


8 


6,533 


1 


2.3 % 


1,049 


2.7 % 


3,440 


3.3 % 


1,962 


1.5%: 


82 


1.0% 


9 


59,738 


[:■ ' 


18.8% 


11,558 


25.0 % 


33,046 


27.1 % 


14,341 


10.2% 


793 


9.1 % 


10 


19,552 


3 


7.8% 


3,856 


1 1 .5 % 


9,716 


1 1 .5 % 


5,613 


4.6 % 


367 


4.4 % 


11 


12,063 


b 


5.6% 


2,261 


8.3 % 


5,722 


8.3% 


3,772 


3.4% 


308 


4.1 % 


12 


9,583 


| 


4.6 % 


1,562 


5.9% 


4,693 


7.2 % 


3,085 


2.9 % 


243 


3.4% 


Total 


1 70,534 


1 


4.7% 


32,221 


6.4% 


88,820 


6.5% 


46,943 


2.9% 


2,550 


2.5 % 



Source: TEA PEIMS - - ; 

* Through the 1997-98 school year, the retention calculations included students enrolled on the last Friday in October. Beginning in 
1998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 7-1 2 included students enrolled at any time during the fall. ; 
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Figure 4.1 Trends in Retention Rates by Grade, 1994-95 Through 1998-99* 



Grade 

12 



10 










M 1998-99 
□ 1 997-98 
0 1 996-97 
£3 1995-96 
■ 1994-95 



2.0 4.0 6.0 8.0 10.0 12.0 14.0 16.0 18.0 20.0 

Retention Rates (%) 



Source: TEA REIMS 

* Through the 1 997-98 school year, the retention calculations included students enrolled on the last Friday in October. Beginning in 
1 998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 7-1 2 included students enrolled at any time during the fall. 



Table 4.3 Grade 1 Student Retention by Ethnicity, 1994-95 Through 1998-99* 



Year 


White 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


African 

American 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Hispanic 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Other 

Minorities 

Combined 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Total 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


1 994-95 


5,714 


4.6% 


2,708 


7.0% 


7,353 


7.1% 


223 


3.4% 


15,998 


5.8% 


1995-96 


5,953 


4.6% 


3,174 


7.4% 


7,956 


7.0% 


216 


3.0% 


17,299 


5.9% 


1996-97 


5,655 


4.4% 


3,039 


7.0% 


7,866 


6.6% 


217 


3.0% 


16,777 


5.6% 


1997-98 


5,475 


4.4% 


3,375 


7.9% 


8,689 


7.2% 


224 


3.1% 


17,763 


6.0% 


1998-99 


5,670 


4.6% 


3,779 


8.6% 


10,014 


7.8% 


230 


2.9% 


19,693 


6.5% 



Source: TEA PEIMS — 

* Through the 1997-98 school year, the retention calculations included students enrolled on the last Friday in October. Beginning in 
1 998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 7-12 included students enrolled at any time during the fall. 
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sents the number and percent of students retained 
in Grade 1 by ethnicity from 1994-95 through 
1 998-99. The 1 998-99 number retained in the first 
grade increased by nearly 2,000 students over the 
previous year. The percentage of students retained 
in first grade has increased to 6.5 percent in 
1 998-99. Hispanic and African American students 



had higher retention rates than Whites and other 
minorities. 

Ninth Grade. As shown in Table 4.4, the number 
of students repeating Grade 9 from 1 994-95 
through 1998-99 increased by 14,306 students, 
and the retention rate increased 2 percentage 



Table 4.4 Grade 9 Student Retention by Ethnicity, 1994-95 Through 1998-99* 


Year 


White 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


African 

American 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Hispanic 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Other 

Minorities 

Combined 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Total 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


1 994- 95 

1995- 96 

1 996- 97 

1997- 98 

1998- 99 


1 1 ,764 9.2% 

1 3,409 9.9% 

1 3,229 9.6% 

1 3,052 9.6% 

14,341 10.2% 


9,190 23.2% 

10,414 24.2% 

1 0,506 24.2% 

10,440 24.3% 

11,558 25.0% 


23,944 25.0% 

27,603 25.9% 

29,076 25.9% 

28,537 .25.3% 
33,046 27.1% 


534 7.8% 

647 8.7% 

669 8.5% 

680 8.5% 

793 9.1% 


45,432 16.8% 

52,073 1 7.8% 

53,480 1 7.8% 

52,709 1 7.6% 

59,738 18.8% 



Source: TEA PEIMS 

•Through the 1997-98 school year, the retention calculations included students enrolled on the last Friday in October. Beginning 
in 1998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 7-12 included students enrolled at any time during the fall. 



Figure 4.2 Grade Level Retention Rates by Ethnicity, 1994-95 Through 1998-99* 



Retention 
Rates (%) 

7 
6 - 
5 - 
4 - 
3 
2 
1 
0 




□l994-95 Hi 995-96 ^1 996-97 Hi 997-98 [Hi 998-99 




White 



African American 





Hispanic 



Other Minority 



Source: TEA PEIMS 

* Through the 1997-98 school year, the retention calculations included students enrolled on the last Friday in October. Beginning in 
1998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 7-12 included students enrolled at any time during the fall. 
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Table 4.5 Grade Level Retention of Students 
Receiving Special Education Services, 1994-95 Through 1998-99* 



Year 


Students Receiving 
Special Education Services 

Total Retained Retention Rate 


Students Not Receiving 
Special Education Services 

Total Retained Retention Rate 


1 994-95 


23,633 


6.0% 


104,736 


3.7% 


1 995-96 


26,792 


6.2% 


1 1 7,891 


4.0% 


1 996-97 


28,276 


6.2% 


1 1 8,926 


3.9% 


1 997-98 


29,681 


6.5% 


121,272 


4.0% 


1998-99 


34,073 


7.0% 


136,461 


4.4% 



Source: TEA PEIMS 

* Through the 1 997-98 school year, the retention calculations included students enrolled on the last Friday . 
in October. Beginning in 1998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 7-12 included students enrolled 
at any time during the fall. 



points. Nearly 1 9 percent of ninth graders were 
retained in the 1 998-99 school year. As with first 
grade, disproportionately larger percentages of 
Hispanic and African American students were 
retained relative to their enrollment. The reten- 
tion rate is 2.5 times that of White students for 
African American and Hispanic students. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all Hispanic and African 
American students was retained in ninth grade. 



Grade Level Retention 
by Gender 

Over the five-year period, males were more likely 
to be retained than females at every grade level 
and within each ethnic group. During the 1 998- 
99 school year, 3.8 percent of female students were 
retained, compared to 5.7 percent of male stu- 
dents. These percentages reflect an increase of 
about 0.6 percentage points for female students 



Table 4.6 Grade Level Retention of Students With Limited English Proficiency 
(LEP) and Special Language Services Received, 1994-95 Through 1998-99* 











Students With Limited English Proficiency (LEP) 










Grade 


Year 


Receiving 
Bilingual Services 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Receiving 
ESL a Services 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Receiving Special 
Education 
Services 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Receiving 
No Services 6 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


LEP 

Students 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


Non-LEP 

Students 

Total Retention 
Retained Rate 


KG - 6 


1994-95 


4,803 


2.8% 


2,141 


3.1% 


201 


3.6% 


539 


2.S% 


7,684 


2.9% 


30,816 


2.0% 


1995-96 


4,929 


2.7% 


2,303 


3.1% 


228 


4.2% 


527 


2.5% 


7,987 


2.8% 


35,440 


2.1% 




1996-97 


5,036 


2.6% 


2,302 


2.8% 


234 


4.2% 


614 


2.5% 


8,186 


2.7% 


35,188 


2.1% 




1997-98 


6,458 


3.2% 


2,776 


3.2% 


231 


4.2% 


647 


2.9% 


10,112 


3.2% 


38,973 


2.3% 




1998-99 


7,509 


3.7% 


3,266 


3.5% 


233 


4.6% 


646 


3.0% 


11,421 


3.6% 


42,769 


2.5% 


7-12 


1994-95 


64 


4.9% 


7,772 


12.1% 


647 


11.5% 


1,760 


10.9% 


1 0,243 


11.7% 


79,626 


6.4% 


1995-96 


S7 


5.1% 


8,088 


11.9% 


628 


10.7% 


1,809 


11.3% 


1 0,582 


11.6% 


90,674 


6.8% 




1996-97 


71 


8.3% 


8,504 


12.1% 


729 


12.1% 


2,217 


11.4% 


11,521 


11.9% 


92,307 


6.7% 




1997-98 


50 


7.4% 


8,341 


12.0% 


621 


11.5% 


1,660 


11.4% 


1 0,672 


11.8% 


91,196 


6.5% 




1998-99 


40 


5.8% 


9,806 


13.4% 


729 


13.5% 


1,737 


12.4% 


11,583 


13.2% 


103,799 


7.0% 



Source: TEA PEIMS 

* Through the 1 997-98 school year, the retention calculations included students enrolled on the last Friday in October. Beginning in 
1 998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 7-12 included students enrolled at any time during the fall. 
a English as a second language. 

b Including students whose parents requested the student not be served by a special language program. 
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Table 4.7 Grade Level Retention by Economic Status, 
1994 95 Through 1998 99* 



Year 


Economically 

Disadvantaged 

Total Retained Retention Rate 


Non-Economically 

Disadvantaged 

Total Retained Retention Rate 


1 994-95 


66,237 


4.9% 


62,132 


3.4% 


1 995-96 


75,640 


5.0% 


69,043 


3.6% 


1 996-97 


79,718 


5.1% 


67,484 


3.6% 


1 997-98 


86,294 


5.4% 


64,659 


3.4% 


1998-99 


94,623 


5.8% 


75,91 1 


3.8% 



Source: TEA PEIMS 

* Through the 1997-98 school year, the retention calculations included students enrolled on the last Friday in 
October. Beginning in 1 998-99, the retention calculations for Grades 7-1 2 included students enrolled at any time 
during the fall. 



and nearly 1 percentage point for male students 
from 1 994-95 to 1 998-99. 

Grade Level Retention 
by Ethnicity 

Historically, minority students have been over rep- 
resented in the population of students being re- 
tained. As shown in Figure 4.2 on page 50, 
Hispanic and African American students were, on 
average, retained at least twice as often as White 
students or students from other ethnic groups. In 
1998-99, for example, 2.9 percent of White stu- 
dents were retained in grade compared to 6.4 
percent and 6.5 percent for African American and 
Hispanic students, respectively. For students in all 
other ethnic groups, the percent retained was 2.5. 

Each year during the five-year period, almost 7 
out of 1 0 students retained in Texas public schools 
were either African American or Hispanic while only 
about 5 out of 10 students enrolled were from 
these two ethnic groups. As Figure 4.2 indicates, 
the largest number of students retained each year 
have been Hispanic students, followed by White 
students. 

Grade Level Retention by 
Student Characteristics 

Students in Special Education Programs. Table 4.5 
compares the retention rates of students in spe- 
cial education programs with the retention rates 



of students not in special education programs, 
from 1994-95 through 1 998-99. Each student in 
a special education program has an individual edu- 
cation plan with goals and objectives the student 
must meet on a yearly basis. If these goals are met, 
the student progresses to the next grade level. As 
can be noted in Table 4.5, a disproportionately 
higher percentage of students in special educa- 
tion programs were retained each year compared 
to students not receiving special education ser- 
vices. 

Students With Limited English Proficiency. Students 
with limited English proficiency (LEP) are faced 
with the challenge of learning English at the same 
time they learn other skills. Reading and language 
problems have been shown to be highly corre- 
lated with elementary grade retention. Depend- 
ing on their level of English skills and other factors, 
LEP students participated in bilingual or English as 
a second language (ESL) programs or received lan- 
guage services as part of their special education 
programs. In 1 998-99, 1 2 percent of the students 
in Texas public schools participated in bilingual/ 
ESL programs. The retention rates for LEP students 
as compared to non-LEP students are presented 
in Table 4.6. The table has been separated into 
two grade-level spans because of the small num- 
bers of secondary students receiving bilingual ser- 
vices. 

In 1998-99, all LEP students in the elementary 
grades, whether receiving bilingual, ESL, special 
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education, or no special language services, had 
similar retention rates, although the rates were 
consistently higher than the rates for non-LEP 
students. In Grades 7-12, the retention rates for 
LEP students receiving ESL services and LEP stu- 
dents not receiving services were notably higher 
than the rates for non-LEP students. 

Students Who Were Economically Disadvantaged. As 
shown in Table 4.7, the retention rates for stu- 
dents identified as economically disadvantaged 
were consistently higher than those for other stu- 
dents from 1994-95 through 1998-99. Economi- 
cally disadvantaged students represented a higher 
proportion each year of both the total number of 
students enrolled and retained in Texas public 
schools. In 1 998-99, 48.5 percent of students over- 
all and 55.5 percent of students retained were 
identified as economically disadvantaged. 

Grade Level Retention 
by District/Campus 
Characteristics 

District Characteristics. Texas school districts differ 
considerably based on characteristics such as com- 
munity type, size, student performance, and 
expenditures. Retention rates in districts across 
these categories differ as well. 

Districts in urban areas had the highest retention 
rates in 1 998-99. Higher retention rates also were 
generally associated with districts that had higher 
percentages of minority students, higher percent- 
ages of economically disadvantaged students, 
higher than average teacher salaries, larger per- 
centages of minority teachers, and lower percent- 
ages of students passing the TAAS. As might be 
expected, many of these characteristics are typi- 
cal of districts classified as urban. 

Campus Characteristics. Higher retention rates were 
associated with campuses in urban areas and with 
campuses that had characteristics similar to those 
of districts with higher retention rates. One 
exception was the absence of a consistent rela- 
tionship between retention rates and percentages 
of students identified as economically disadvan- 
taged at the campus level. 

Agency Contact Persons 

For information on student grade level retention 
data, Criss Cloudt, Associate Commissioner of 



Accountability Reporting and Research, (51 2) 463- 
9701 or the Research and Evaluation Division, 
(512)475-3523. 

For information on retention reduction programs, 
Elvis Shoaf, Student Support Programs, (51 2) 463- 
9374. 

Other Sources of Information 

For a summary of the results of grade level reten- 
tion in Texas, see Report on Grade Level Retention 
of Texas Students, 1998-99, published by the 
Division of Research and Evaluation, Department 
of Accountability Reporting and Research. 
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Status of the Curriculum 



S ince the adoption of a statewide curricu- 
lum — the essential elements — in 1 984, Texas 
has continued to increase the rigor of stu- 
dent knowledge and skills and raise the standards 
of student achievement. A new curriculum, The 
Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills (TEKS), codi- 
fied in the Texas Administrative Code (TAC) Title 
1 9 Chapters 1 1 0-1 28, became effective in all con- 
tent areas and grade levels on September 1 , 1 998. 
The TEKS replaced 19 TAC Chapter 75 Curricu- 
lum, Subchapters B-D, which contained the es- 
sential elements. The State Board of Education 
(SBOE) repealed the essential elements in May 
1 998. The state continues to promote rigorous and 
high standards by: 

♦ Facilitating the implementation of the TEKS 
in all classrooms in the state; 

♦ Adopting textbooks aligned to the TEKS; 

♦ Aligning the statewide assessment to the TEKS; 
and 

♦ Aligning the graduation requirements to the 
new statewide assessment to be implemented 
in 2003. 

By law and SBOE rule, the TEKS in the foundation 
areas of English language arts and reading, math- 
ematics, science, and social studies are required 
for use in instruction and statewide assessment. 
Those in the enrichment areas are to be used to 
guide instruction. The TEKS have been widely dis- 
tributed to assist schools in implementing the TEKS 
and the public in having access to them. Related 
professional development on TEKS implementa- 
tion has been and continues to be available from 
many sources. ' 

Distribution of the TEKS 

The agency distributed a printed copy and a CD- 
ROM containing the TEKS to every district and 
campus office. Education Service Center (ESC), in- 
stitution of higher education, and appropriate pro- 
fessional association. The TEKS are also available 
on the Agency web site. The Agency also distrib- 
uted informational brochures in English and Span- 



ish about the TEKS in the foundation areas for Kin- 
dergarten through Grade 5 to all districts to be 
shared with parents of elementary school students. 
The TEKS are available for purchase in print and 
on CD-ROM. 

Professional Development in the TEKS 

The implementation of the TEKS in classrooms, 
replacing the essential elements that had been in 
effect since the 1985-86 school year, is requiring 
significant preparation of teachers and other edu- 
cators who are expected to raise standards, revise 
lesson plans, and make other adjustments. To ac- 
complish this task, the Centers for Educator De- 
velopment (CEDs) in the foundation curriculum 
areas and statewide centers in the enrichment 
curriculum areas have developed and disseminated 
supporting materials and provided training. For 
example, the 'TEKS for Leaders" series of semi- 
nars for district and campus administrators pro- 
vides an in-depth introduction to the TEKS and 
methods for supporting and monitoring their 
implementation in the classroom. Many of the 
centers have established web sites that maintain a 
common navigational system enabling teachers 
and administrators easy access to current infor- 
mation and materials that support the TEKS and 
other aspects of their respective programs. ESCs 
also provide extensive training in the TEKS to the 
districts in their respective areas. In addition, ma- 
terials for areas in which textbooks are not yet 
adopted are available for teachers' use. 

The Texas Essential Knowledge 
and Skills in the Subject Areas 

English Language Arts and Reading 

The TEKS in reading and English language arts 
emphasize such important basic skills as handwrit- 
ing, spelling, grammar, language usage, and punc- 
tuation. Through listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, viewing, and representing, Texas students 
use their skills in reading and language arts in 
purposeful ways. Texas students at all grade levels 
are asked to inquire into important subject areas, 



to make connections across books and content, 
to evaluate others' work as well as their own, to 
synthesize information gleaned from text and talk, 
and to produce their own error-free texts and vi- 
sual representations. 

The curriculum also continues an emphasis on an 
integrated approach to reading instruction. Stu- 
dents learning to read are assessed for their abil- 
ity to segment and manipulate phonemes in 
spoken language as well as their ability to under- 
stand the relationship between letters and sounds. 
Instruction in the area of word identification is 
balanced with instructional strategies that empha- 
size such comprehension strategies as predicting, 
self-monitoring, and rereading. Students learn 
these skills in literature-rich classrooms. 

Textbook adoptions in the last two years included 
language arts and reading for Grades K-5, litera- 
ture for Grades 6-1 2, language arts and compo- 
sition for Grades 2-12, and all the English 
language arts electives. These textbooks reflect 
the integration of the language arts (listening, 
speaking, reading, written composition, handwrit- 
ing, spelling, and mechanics of writing) as well as 
an integrated approach to reading, the philoso- 
phy explained in the introduction to the English 
Language Arts TEKS. 

TEA has continued using federal grant money to 
fund the Texas Center for Reading and Language 
Arts (TCRLA) at the University of Texas at Austin. 
The center provides professional development, 
instructional materials, and student assessment 
measures aligned with the TEKS. In the past two 
years, the TCRLA has developed professional de- 
velopment guides focusing on the viewing and 
representing strand of the TEKS, Communication 
Applications (the only speech course that will sat- 
isfy the one-half credit speech requirement for 
graduation beginning in 2001-02), reading and 
writing strategies for secondary students, and lit- 
eracy at the Prekindergarten level. The center, in 
collaboration with agency staff, has developed and 
trained ESC trainers for the Kindergarten and First 
Grade Teacher Reading Academies. 

All ESCs have designated reading liaisons and 
dyslexia contact persons. The reading liaisons work 
closely with the TCRLA and with the Statewide 
Initiatives Division at ESC Region XIII in Austin. 
Through professional development institutes in 
reading, provided by center staff, these reading 



liaisons assist districts in their regions in the imple- 
mentation of the TEKS, as well as with the 
Governor's Reading Initiative. Dyslexia contact staff 
work in collaboration with the statewide dyslexia 
coordinators at ESC Region X in Dallas. Through 
professional development efforts led by staff at ESC 
Region X, the dyslexia contact staff are able to pro- 
vide information and training on a statewide ba- 
sis. 

Bilingual Education/English as a 
Second Language 

Bilingual education and English as a second lan- 
guage (ESL) instructional programs serve students 
in Grades Prekindergarten-1 2 whose primary lan- 
guage is not English and who have been deter- 
mined to be limited English proficient (LEP) in 
accordance with state identification and assess- 
ment requirements (1 9 TAC §89.1 225). More than 
1 00 languages are spoken in the homes of Texas 
public school students. Spanish is the language 
spoken in 93 percent of homes where English is 
not the primary language. Other frequently re- 
ported primary student languages are Vietnam- 
ese, Cambodian, Laotian, Chinese, Korean, 
japanese, French, and German. In 1999-2000, 
555,470 LEP students were identified in Texas. 

Bilingual education and ESL programs seek to en- 
sure that LEP students learn English and succeed 
academically in school. Students participating in 
these programs are provided linguistically appro- 
priate instruction. Instruction is cognitively appro- 
priate in that creativity, problem solving, and other 
thinking skills are cultivated through mathemat- 
ics, science, and social studies in the language 
which students understand. 

The TEKS for Spanish Language Arts (SLA) and ESL 
are based on the principle that second language 
learners should be expected to achieve the same 
high academic standards as native English speak- 
ers. To demonstrate that students receiving instruc- 
tion in SLA or ESL are learning the same knowledge 
and skills as students enrolled in English Language 
Arts, the SLA/ESL TEKS are placed side-by-side with 
the TEKS for English Language Arts and Reading 
in the TAC. 

Since the adoption of the SLA and ESL TEKS, TEA 
has developed two implementation guides in col- 
laboration with ESC Region IV in Houston. The 
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guides, entitled Bilingual/ESL TEKS - Elementary Pro- 
fessional Development Manual and Bilingual/ESL 
TEKS - Secondary Professional Development Manual, 
explain the structure of the SLA/ESL TEKS docu- 
ment, provide an analysis of the actual content of 
the document, and provide guidance on how to 
develop curriculum and lessons. Videotapes show- 
ing teachers implementing lessons and using dif- 
ferent strategies to teach concepts in a variety of 
classroom environments were also developed and 
disseminated to districts statewide. 

In July 1999, in collaboration with ESC Region IV 
in Houston, TEA developed professional develop- 
ment guides to assist bilingual, ESL, and content 
area teachers with LEP students in their classrooms 
in implementing the TEKS in mathematics, science, 
and social studies. The Elementary Professional De- 
velopment Manual provided resources for teach- 
ing the content area TEKS in Spanish within the 
context of bilingual education programs. It also 
provided resources and strategies for teaching 
these subjects using ESL and sheltered English 
approaches within the context of ESL programs 
or in mainstream classes with LEP students. The 
Secondary Professional Development Manual pro- 
vided ESL approaches for instruction in middle and 
high school. A third professional development 
guide was developed to help high school ESL 
teachers understand and implement the TEKS En- 
glish I and English II for Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages. As with the previous training materials, 
videos showing teachers implementing these strat- 
egies were also produced and disseminated state- 
wide. 

Also in collaboration with ESC Region IV, a website 
was created to support the implementation of the 
SLA/ESL TEKS. This website provides information 
to clarify curriculum and instruction in the form of 
a tool kit. The tool kit links users to the SLA and 
ESL TEKS and provides information on professional 
development, program development, instruction 
and assessment, data and research, and legal and 
administrative rules. 

The Governor's Reading Initiative 

In January 1996, Governor Bush challenged Tex- 
ans to focus on the most basic of education goals — 
teaching children to read. The goal the governor 
set for the state was that all students should be 
able to read on grade level or higher by the end 
of third grade and continue to read on grade level 



or higher throughout their schooling. TEA, in col- 
laboration with the State Board for Educator Cer- 
tification, ESCs, school districts, and teacher 
education programs, has undertaken a multifac- 
eted effort aimed at providing resources and 
knowledge to educators as they undertake the task 
of teaching children to read. 

Defining Good Practice. The first step was to 
clearly identify common ground on reading issues 
among the diverse range of agencies and organi- 
zations in the state with a professional educational 
interest in and perspectives on reading. In the 
spring of 1 996, the governor assembled represen- 
tatives from various organizations to try to reach 
consensus on issues of good reading practice. 
These educators reached consensus on a set of 
basic principles for a balanced and comprehen- 
sive approach to reading instruction. These prin- 
ciples were published and distributed statewide 
in a brief pamphlet entitled Good Practice: Impli- 
cations for Reading Instruction-A Consensus Docu- 
ment of Texas Literacy Professional Organizations. 

Components of Effective Reading Programs. 
Building on the consensus statement, TEA staff 
began reviewing the large volume of scientific re- 
search on reading in an effort to identify critical 
components of reading instruction. The resulting 
booklet titled Beginning Reading Instruction: Com- 
ponents and Features of a Research-Based Reading 
Program serves as a guide for administrators and 
teachers on implementing effective reading pro- 
grams. The booklet describes 1 2 essential com- 
ponents of effective beginning reading programs. 
In addition to the 12 essential components. Be- 
ginning Reading Instruction also describes features 
of classrooms and campuses that support effec- 
tive beginning reading instruction. 

Early Reading Assessment. TEC §28.006, enacted 
by the 75th Texas Legislature, requires school dis- 
tricts to measure the reading skills and compre- 
hension development of students in Kindergarten 
and Grades 1 and 2 beginning with the 1 998-99 
school year. The use of early data collection al- 
lows educators to make informed and appropri- 
ate decisions regarding students reading 
instructional needs and objectives. 

The commissioner adopted several instruments to 
be used to measure early reading development 
and made recommendations for administrators, 
training, and local responsibilities. The TEA has 
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distributed the 2000 Reading Instruments Guide to 
school districts. The guide is also available on the 
TEA website. 

The most frequently used early reading measure 
is the Texas Primary Reading Inventory (TPRI). The 
TPRI is an informal, individually administered as- 
sessment. The TPRI is designed to provide teach- 
ers with an additional tool for collecting data to 
determine how well students are progressing as 
readers along the continuum of growth. The TPRI 
consists of a diagnostic screening and an inven- 
tory. The reading inventory section includes tasks 
that ask children to demonstrate their understand- 
ing of book and print awareness, phonemic aware- 
ness, graphophonemic knowledge, oral reading 
ability, and comprehension development. 

Reading Academies. Funds were allocated by the 
75th Texas Legislature to establish intensive read- 
ing programs for Prekindergarten through Grade 
8 to assist districts in meeting the governor's chal- 
lenge. The program goals and objectives include 
implementing research-based reading programs 
to prevent or remediate reading difficulties. This 
is done preferably in an academy form, involving 
parents, assessing reading skills, and monitoring 
and evaluating progress of student learning. The 
grants are awarded in three rounds, August 1 998- 
August 2000, May 1999-August 2001, and be- 
ginning in January 2001 . The funds for 1 999-2000 
were awarded to two groups. Round 1 districts 
(34 districts and ESCs) in Year 2 received 
$5,122,541 continued funding serving 2,669 
teachers and 47,034 students. Round 2 districts 
(21 districts and ESCs) in their first year of funding 
received $6,484,422 serving 1,728 teachers and > 
38,354 students and in Year 2 received $5,850,581 
continued funding serving 1,488 teachers and 
32,81 8 students. Recipients of grants use the funds 
for a variety of programs including after-school 
reading academies, professional development for 
teachers, a Prekindergarten and Kindergarten lan- 
guage literacy laboratory, instructional staff, in- 
structional and diagnostic materials, library reading 
materials, and family partnerships. 

Parental Involvement. Involving parents in their 
child's education is especially important in the early 
years. Beginning Reading Instruction: Practical Ideas 
for Parents has been developed in English and 
Spanish to provide parents with information and 
activities to use as they help their children learn to 
read. This document has been distributed to all 



elementary school principals and all local PTA presi- 
dents. In addition, TEA provided school districts 
with both an English and Spanish version of a par- 
ent brochure explaining the promotion require- 
ments set forth by the 76th Texas Legislature in 
Senate Bill 4. Senate Bill 4 requires that, begin- 
ning in the 2002-2003 school year, students in 
Grade 3 must pass the reading portion of Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills II (TAAS II) before 
they can be promoted to the next grade level, 
without the involvement of a decision-making 
committee. Students will also have to pass both 
the reading and the mathematics sections of TAAS 
II in Grade 5 in the 2004-2005 school year and in 
Grade 8 in 2007-2008 in order to be promoted 
with committee involvement. 

Focus on Professional Development. The Texas 
Center for Reading and Language Arts (TCRLA) 
was selected to lead the effort to create a coordi- 
nated system of teacher education and professional 
development in the area of language arts. A 
website has been developed to give teachers ready 
access to up-to-date information and to provide a 
forum for discussion. TCRLA brings nationally 
known reading experts to Texas to serve as re- 
sources for the regional education service centers. 
TCRLA developed professional training programs 
for Kindergarten and first-grade teachers that fo- 
cused on preventing reading failure. Kindergar- 
ten teachers were targeted in 1999-2000 with 
training sessions continuing to be offered in 2000- 
2001 . First-grade teachers are targeted for 2000- 
2001 . The professional development for all Texas 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers is delivered in 
4-day academies through the ESCs in a trainer-of- 
trainers model. Additional TCRLA special projects 
include the Texas Family Literacy Center, the Spe- 
cial Education Reading Project (SERP), and Texas 
Reading Leaders. The purpose of these projects is 
to continue supporting educators as they imple- 
ment the TEKS and Reading Initiative goals. The 
research and evaluation component of theTCLRA 
has several projects that help educators utilize the 
TEKS in effective practices. Some of these projects 
include grouping for effective instruction, evalua- 
tion of the Texas Reading Academies, middle 
school comprehension studies, effective reading 
instruction for special education students, and 
ways in which research-based interventions are 
translated into classroom practice. 

Education Service Center (ESC) Liaisons. Each 
of the 20 ESCs has a Texas Reading Initiative liai- 
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son. The liaison is responsible for distributing in- 
formation about the initiative and answering ques- 
tions from districts and campuses in their 
respective regions. The liaisons meet several times 
a year to receive training on the latest research in 
reading instruction, including implications for 
classroom instruction. Additionally, each ESC has 
a dyslexia liaison to work with the districts in their 
respective areas. The liaisons meet several times a 
year to update their information and to receive 
training. 

Master Reading Teacher. House Bill 2307, imple- 
mented during the 76th Texas Legislature, estab- 
lished the Master Reading Teacher (MRT) Grant 
Program and MRT Certification. The program pro- 
vides funds ($1 2,000,000) to initiate the MRT pro- 
gram and to school districts to pay stipends to 
certified master reading teachers at high-need 
campuses. The State Board of Educator Certifica- 
tion (SBEC) established standards for certification, 
approved MRT training entities, developed the cer- 
tification examination framework, and developed 
the framework for a pretest to be administered by 
training entities. The Reading and Language Arts 
Unit participated in the process and the Curricu- 
lum and Professional Development Division at TEA 
administers the MRT stipends. SBEC approved 34 
colleges/universities, 1 1 ESCs, and 2 districts as 
training entities. TEA identified high-need cam- 
puses in 374 districts. Some campuses, because 
of their student population, will qualify for 2 MRT 
stipends. The grant program has the funds for 
2,270 stipends at $5,000 each. 

Accelerated Reading Instruction Program. Sen- 
ate Bill 4, implemented during the 76th Texas Leg- 
islature, requires school districts to provide 
accelerated intensive reading instruction that ad- 
dresses reading deficiencies as determined by the 
Grades K-2 reading instruments. The districts de- 
termine the form, content, and timing of the pro- 
gram. In 1 999-2000, each school district in Texas 
received funds for Accelerated Reading Instruc- 
tion Programs in Kindergarten based on the num- 
ber of students who did not pass the reading TAAS 
in Grade 3. 

Mathematics 

The state curriculum standards streamline the 
mathematics program and raise the level of rigor 
expected at each grade level and course. Fewer 
topics are addressed at each grade level, and they 



are studied in greater depth at each level than 
under the essential elements. Now there are fewer 
course options at the high school level than previ- 
ously. The high school program is designed to 
ensure that all students complete a course se- 
quence that is on or above grade level before com- 
pleting high school. Because the SBOE eliminated 
low-level high school mathematics courses in 
1994, all students in Texas are required to take 
Algebra I and 2 other credits in mathematics, 
which can be selected from Geometry, Algebra II, 
or Mathematical Models with Applications. Be- 
cause the TAAS II exit-level test (to be adminis- 
tered beginning in the 2002-2003 school year) 
will include content from Algebra I and Geom- 
etry, graduation requirements in mathematics will 
include both courses, beginning with all students 
entering ninth grade in 2001-2002. Students also 
can take advanced mathematics courses includ- 
ing Precalculus, Advanced Placement (AP) Calcu- 
lus, AP Statistics, International Baccalaureate (IB) 
courses, and independent study courses. As a re- 
sult of efforts to raise expectations, enrollment in 
and completion of core mathematics courses for 
the Recommended High School and Distinguished 
Achievement Programs have continued to in- 
crease. 

Professional development for teachers of math- 
ematics is a critical component of implementing 
the TEKS. TEA contracted with the Charles A. Dana 
Center at the University of Texas at Austin to serve 
as the Center for Educator Development in math- 
ematics. In October 1994, Texas received a four- 
year grant of $2 million per annum from the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) to support the 
Texas Statewide Systemic Initiative (Texas SSI) 
housed at the Dana Center. This project was 
funded for an additional five years beginning in 
1998. The state of Texas provides $1 million in 
matching funds each year. The SSI developed a 
Mathematics Tool Kit, an Internet resource, and 
CD-ROM that consist of a wealth of activities and 
resources for teachers and administrators designed 
to clarify and provide information for teaching the 
TEKS. 

Additional professional development training and 
materials have been developed for mathematics 
through the Texas Teachers Empowered for 
Achievement in Mathematics and Science 
(TEXTEAMS) project funded by the federal Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Mathematics and Science Educa- 
tion Program. TEXTEAMS has produced 35 pro- 
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fessional development modules for all levels of 
mathematics. Additionally, the project has devel- 
oped five-day professional development institutes 
for teachers of Prekindergarten and Kindergarten, 
Grades 1-2, Grades 3-5, Grades 6-8, Algebra I, 
Geometry, and Mathematical Models with Appli- 
cations. TEXTEAMS professional development is 
coordinated through the 20 ESCs. The ESCs also 
will be instrumental in providing other professional 
development on implementation of the TEKS. 

Science 

The Science TEKS reflect a shift in science educa- 
tion to include more emphasis on science con- 
tent. While the essential elements focused entirely 
on science process skills, the TEKS emphasize both 
content and process skills. In keeping with the re- 
sults and recommendations of the Third Interna- 
tional Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 
the science content is focused so that students 
may investigate each topic in depth. The science 
skills that are developed are observation, problem 
solving, and critical thinking. In addition, the TEKS 
incorporate scientific investigation skills through- 
out the grades and integrate the science disciplines 
throughout the elementary and middle school 
grades. The TEKS also require that all high school 
science courses devote 40 percent of their time to 
laboratory and fieldwork. 

Student enrollment in and completion of higher- 
level science courses continues to increase. The 
advanced science program consists of the AP and 
IB courses, which prepare students for the rigor of 
college science courses. In addition, 6 courses of- 
fered through career and technology education 
can now be counted toward meeting high school 
graduation credits in science, further expanding 
the options for students. 

As with mathematics, the Science Center for Edu- 
cator Development is the Statewide Systemic Ini- 
tiative (SSI), located at the Charles A. Dana Center 
at the University of Texas at Austin. The SSI pro- 
vides training, also called TEXTEAMS, on the sci- 
ence TEKS to science supervisors, ESC 
representatives, and master teachers in a trainer- 
of-trainer model. The center has developed a Sci- 
ence Tool Kit, a technology-based program that 
will assist school districts with the development of 
a local curriculum based on the TEKS. The Tool 
Kit's framework, available on the web and CD- 
ROM, provides schools with access to safety regu- 



lations, equipment recommendations, certification 
requirements, and other components of a quality 
science program. In addition, the SSI sponsors sev- 
eral other programs that complement the TEKS 
implementation efforts of the Agency, including 
an Informal Science Network and Building a Pres- 
ence for Science. The SSI works closely with the 
Urban Systemic Initiatives and the Rural Systemic 
Initiative. 

Other activities also support establishing and dis- 
seminating quality science programs statewide. 
Regional Collaboratives for Excellence in Science 
Teaching, funded by federal Eisenhower Math- 
ematics and Science Education Program funds, 
have the goal of empowering teachers to lead sys- 
temic reform in science education. This is done 
through high quality, sustained, and intensive 
mentoring that includes 105-130 contact hours 
with educators and teacher leaders in each of the 
20 collaboratives throughout the state (one in each 
ESC region). The focus of the staff development is 
on strengthening content and pedagogy for teach- 
ers. The regional collaboratives also provide staff 
development on the science TEKS and the new 
science framework. Many collaboratives offer 
graduate courses for teachers leading to Masters 
Degrees in Science. The regional collaboratives 
have forged strong ties with business partners that 
enable them to provide state-of-the-art technol- 
ogy training to their teachers and other educa- 
tors. 

The Texas Environmental Education Advisory Com- 
mittee (TEEAC) continues to increase professional 
development sites for teachers. Over 1 30 TEEAC 
sites provide environmental education training to 
Texas teachers. TEEAC representatives also receive 
training in the implementation of the new science 
TEKS. The Eye on Earth television program pro- 
duced by the T-STAR television network provides 
teachers with resources from state natural resource 
agencies that will assist implementation of the 
TEKS. 

Social Studies 

The social studies TEKS in all grade levels and 
courses include strands in history, geography, eco- 
nomics, government, citizenship, culture, science, 
technology and society, and social studies skills. 
The 8 strands are intended to be integrated for 
instructional purposes, with the history and ge- 
ography strands establishing a sense of time and 
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a sense of place. The skills strand, in particular, 
engages students in a greater depth of understand- 
ing of complex content material through analyz- 
ing primary and secondary sources and applying 
critical-thinking and decision-making skills. In ad- 
dition, the science, technology, and society strand 
provides students with an opportunity to evalu- 
ate how major scientific and technological discov- 
eries and innovations have affected societies 
throughout history. 

A variety of elective courses is included in the so- 
cial studies TEKS. For example, Special Topics in 
Social Studies and Social Studies Research Meth- 
ods are one-semester elective courses. Students 
may repeat these courses with different course 
content for state graduation credits. Another new 
elective course is Social Studies Advanced Studies 
developed for students who are pursuing the Dis- 
tinguished Achievement Program (DAP). This 
course is intended to guide students as they de- 
velop, research, and present the mentorship or 
independent study advanced measure of the DAP. 

As in the other content areas, the Social Studies 
TEKS are more specific and dearer than were the 
essential elements. An example of the increased 
specificity of the social studies TEKS can be seen 
by comparing the requirements at Grade 4 from 
the essential elements and from the TEKS regard- 
ing the Texas Revolution. The essential elements 
stated that students should have the opportunity 
to "explain basic facts about the founding of Texas 
as a republic and state," as compared to the TEKS 
which state that students should "analyze the 
causes, major events, and effects of the Texas Revo- 
lution, including the battles of the Alamo and San 
Jacinto". 

To provide social studies educators with the pro- 
fessional development necessary to implementthe 
TEKS, the TEA established the Social Studies Cen- 
ter for Educator Development (SSCED), jointly di- 
rected by staff at Texas A and M University and 
ESC Region VI in Huntsville. The SSCED has worked 
with teams of trainers from each of the 20 ESCs. 
Training for the teams has centered on appropri- 
ate content and pedagogy that supports the So- 
cial Studies TEKS, including the integration of 
technology into classroom instruction. A social 
studies framework was developed to provide ad- 
ditional assistance with the implementation of the 
TEKS. 



At its September 2000 meeting, the SBOE ap- 
proved two new courses-AP Human Geography • 
and AP World History to be first implemented in 
the 2001 -2002 school year. AP World History may 
be substituted for World History Studies, and dis- 
tricts have the option of offering AP Human Ge- 
ography either as a one-half credit elective course 
or a one-credit course that could substitute for 
World Geography Studies. 

Collaborative projects have begun between TEA 
social studies staff and a number of organizations 
desiring to provide curriculum materials and pro- 
fessional development opportunities for social 
studies teachers. These include the Texas Environ- 
mental Education Advisory Committee, the Insti- 
tute of Texan Cultures, the Fort Worth Museum of 
Science and History, and the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson National Historic Park. 

Economics with Emphasis on the Free 
Enterprise System and Its Benefits 

One-half credit in Economics with Emphasis on 
the Free Enterprise System and Its Benefits is re- 
quired in all graduation plans. The TEKS for the 
high school economics course reflect an empha- 
sis on the nature of economics, the American free 
enterprise system and its benefits, the relationship 
between government and the American economic 
system, and international economic relations. 

Languages Other Than English 

The development of meaningful language profi- 
ciency remains the goal for programs in Languages 
Other Than English (LOTE). Program emphasis is 
on the development of the linguistic skills of lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing, and in the 
knowledge of culture and language. The TEKS for 
LOTE are described within the five areas of com- 
munication, cultures, connections, comparisons, 
and communities and reflect performance expec- 
tations for various lengths of learning sequences. 

In addition to adoption of the TEKS, several initia- 
tives have been undertaken to ensure effective 
implementation of the TEKS in Texas language 
classrooms. These are: (1)4 Texas Framework for 
Languages Other Than English, a curriculum frame- 
work developed to help teachers in schools imple- 
ment the TEKS; and (2) The Center for Educator 
Development (CED) in Languages Other Than 
English, a resource site to assist with the profes- 
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sional development of LOTE educators in the 
implementation of the TEKS. In addition to estab- 
lishing an interactive and functional website for 
LOTE educators as a professional development 
resource, the LOTE CED has produced quarterly 
newsletters related to professional development 
sent to all schools. Also the LOTE CED dissemi- 
nated to all schools with LOTE programs, a trainer- 
of-trainers package, Peer Coaching and Mentoring 
for Teachers of LOTE, and four training modules for 
use in training facilitators statewide to assist in TEKS 
implementation for Texas LOTE teachers. The 
modules are: Module 1 -TEKS for LOTE/ Overview, 
Module 2-TEKS for LOTE/ Classroom Implementa- 
tion; Module 3A -TEKS for LOTE/Addressing Assess- 
ment; and Module 3B -TEKS for LOTE/Curriculum 
Development. 

An agreement among TEA, the State Board for 
Educator Certification, and Spain's Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture has established several pro- 
grams that provide school districts, their teachers, 
and their students opportunities to employ visit- 
ing teachers, sponsor study abroad experiences, 
and initiate cultural exchanges. 

The LOTE program in Texas schools has experi- 
enced moderate growth in enrollment at most lev- 
els in most languages, with significant increases in 
Spanish classes. Instructional materials have been 
in place under the current textbook cycle since 
the 1 996 and 1 997 adoptions for exploratory lan- 
guages, French, German, Latin, and Spanish. 

Health Education 

The primary goal of the Health Education TEKS is 
to assist in the development of health literacy 
among students. Health literacy is the ability to 
obtain and understand health information to use 
it in ways that enhance health. Many serious health 
issues, including tobacco use, alcohol and other 
drug use, unhealthy dietary behaviors, physical 
inactivity, and sexual behaviors that contribute to 
unintended pregnancy and sexually transmitted 
diseases, can be established during youth and ex- 
tend into adulthood. The aims of health educa- 
tion are to prevent such behaviors and to improve 
the health of adolescents and adults. 

After the Health and Physical Education TEKS were 
approved by the SBOE in 1997, attention turned 
to providing assistance to school districts to imple- 
ment the TEKS. In February 1 998, TEA established 



a contract with Texas A and M University to pro- 
vide the leadership and fiscal responsibility associ- 
ated with the development of the TEKS 
Implementation Project. The major component of 
the Texas A and M project was the development 
and dissemination of a TEKS video series in both 
health and physical education that would serve as 
a useful tool for TEKS implementation. In April 
2000, over 600 video packages were mailed to 
school districts, university teacher preparation pro- 
grams, and ESCs in Texas. 

In 1 999, TEA moved the Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Project from a university setting to an ESC. 
The decision was made primarily because ESCs 
have more direct access to school districts. Thus, 
the TEKS Implementation Project evolved into the 
Health and Physical Education Center for Educa- 
tor Development. A contract was established with 
Region XV ESC in San Angelo to continue the work 
of the TEKS Implementation Project. 

Senate Bill 1 62, 75th Texas Legislature, amended 
TEC, §28.002, to state that "the State Board of 
Education, in consultation with the Texas Depart- 
ment of Health and the Texas Diabetes Council, 
shall develop a diabetes education program that 
a school district may use in the health curriculum." 
To comply with this statute, the Texas Department 
of Health and the Texas Diabetes Council recom- 
mended the Child and Adolescent Trial for Car- 
diovascular Health (CATCH) materials developed 
by the National Heart Lung and Blood Institute as 
a program that a school district may use in the 
health curriculum. CATCH materials were recom- 
mended based on age appropriateness, compre- 
hensiveness, continuity of instruction, compliance 
with national school health education standards, 
cost effectiveness, attention to diabetes risk fac- 
tors, proven effective behavioral changes, com- 
pliance with existing physical education 
requirements, and simple integration into exist- 
ing activities. In January 1999, the SBOE unani- 
mously recommended approval of the CATCH 
materials as the diabetes education program that 
a school district may use in its health curriculum 
required under TEC, §28.002(a)(B). 

Physical Education 

Physical inactivity is one of six categories of prior- 
ity health-risk behaviors that contribute to serious 
health problems in the population. According to 
research reported in the U.S. Surgeon General's 
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report on Physical Activity and Health in 1 996, 60 
percent of adults do not achieve the recommended 
amount of regular physical activity. The TEKS in 
Physical Education were adopted to help address 
these challenges. 

The TEKS emphasize traditional concepts, such as 
movement skills, physical fitness, and social de- 
velopment, as well as enjoyment of physical ac- 
tivities. The TEKS encourage physical education 
instructors to address additional wellness compo- 
nents, such as nutrition, safety, and making deci- 
sions about health issues. The TEKS 
implementation project described under Health 
Education also includes a video series and instruc- 
tional manual involving physical education at all 
grade levels. 

In addition, the SBOE adopted a textbook in Physi- 
cal Education called Foundation of Personal Fitness. 
The textbook, which became available for class- 
room use in September 1997, focuses on teach- 
ing students about becoming fit for a lifetime. 

Fine Arts 

A high quality fine arts education cultivates the 
whole child, gradually developing many forms of 
literacy while enhancing intuition, reasoning, 
imagination, and dexterity into unique forms of 
expression and communication. All students 
should have access to a deep and rich education 
in the arts in order to gain an understanding of 
human experiences, both past and present. In the 
arts, students learn to creatively express them- 
selves, respect the ways of others, and solve prob- 
lems in varied and difficult situations. The arts are 
a vital component to the process of teaching and 
learning and can transform the entire culture of a 
school and community. The arts are a powerful 
tool in bridging cultural differences and are es- 
sential to an educational system that values diver- 
sity. 

The subject areas encompassed by the Fine Arts 
in theTEKS are art, dance, music, and theater. The 
TEKS in these subject areas are organized into four 
strands - perception, creative expression/perfor- 
mance, historical/cultural heritage, and response/ 
evaluation. At the high school level, a wide array 
of courses provides choices for students studying 
the arts as a lifelong interest or career. One credit 
in a fine arts course is required for graduation in 



both the Recommended High School and the Dis- 
tinguished Achievement Programs. 

The Center for Educator Development in Fine Arts 
(CEDFA), which is housed at ESC Region XX in 
San Antonio, was established in 1 998-99 to sup- 
port TEKS implementation. The center serves as a 
coordinated statewide fine arts network to sup- 
port leadership in each of the four fine arts disci- 
plines. Through CEDFA and its website, teachers 
and administrators are able to obtain pertinent 
information relating to the TEKS, including meth- 
ods to incorporate these learning standards into 
effective instruction. TEA, in a partnership with 
CEDFA and ESC Region XX, is developing prod- 
ucts, processes, and strategies to aid Texas teach- 
ers in increasing student achievement in fine arts 
content. Examples of these initiatives are as fol- 
lows: 

Fine Arts Curriculum Frameworks. Fine Arts Cur- 
riculum Frameworks, which is aligned with the Fine 
Arts TEKS, has been provided to all Texas school 
districts, colleges/universities, and ESCs to assist 
educators in the development of local curricula 
and to increase student achievement in the fine 
arts. The Frameworks may also be viewed and 
downloaded from the CEDFA website or purchased 
from ESC Region XX. 

Texas Fine Arts Summit. The Texas Fine Arts Sum- 
mit, which is a collaborative project of TEA, CEDFA, 
ESC Region XX, and the Texas Commission on the 
Arts, is an annual statewide gathering of fine arts 
educators and stakeholders to generate increased 
support for fine arts education in Texas public 
schools. All ESCs are invited to participate in the 
Fine Arts Summit with expectations of conduct- 
ing similar statewide professional development 
activities for fine arts educators. 

Fine Arts Video Series. A Fine Arts video series 
titled. Fine Arts Education: Portrait for Excellence, has 
been produced by TEA in conjunction with the 
T-STAR Communications Network. This video 
series highlights the Fine Arts TEKS and covers art, 
dance, music, and theater in addition to a fine 
arts overview. The videos are available for check- 
out by school districts through ESCs and may be 
purchased from ESC Region XX. Due to the 
success of this endeavor, production of a second 
Fine Arts video series is planned for the 2000-01 
academic year. 
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Technology Applications 

Technology Applications focuses on the teaching 
and learning of technology skills in Grades K-12. 
In this curriculum, "technology" refers to the use 
of computers and related technologies such as 
digital cameras and microscopes, scanners, and 
hand-held digital computing devices. As a part of 
this academic curriculum, students use technol- 
ogy to access information related to their studies 
and analyze and evaluate that information. They 
use technology to record and organize new infor- 
mation, allowing them to synthesize and make 
connections to other knowledge and skills. Stu- 
dents use technology to communicate their new 
knowledge with others. In the classroom, students 
are fully immersed in a learning process that pro- 
motes deep and complex understanding, and 
technology is used to facilitate this learning. 

The Technology Applications curriculum was built 
on the premise that students acquire Technology 
Applications knowledge and skills in a continuum 
beginning at the elementary level and continuing 
through the secondary level. Technology Appli- 
cations standards were developed and adopted 
for Grades K-1 2. The TEKS found in 1 9 TAC Chap- 
ter 1 26 describe what students should know and 
be able to do using technology. The Technology 
Applications TEKS are divided into four strands for 
all grade levels: Foundations; Information Acqui- 
sition; Work in Solving Problems; and Communi- 
cation. These strands are not linear and can be 
used in any order. With these common strands, 
the use of technology can be tied to the TEKS in 
other curriculum areas. The goal of the Technol- 
ogy Applications TEKS is for students to gain tech- 
nology-based knowledge and skills and to apply 
them to all curriculum areas at all grade levels. 
Being able to acquire information, solve problems, 
and communicate using technology is important 
for students and educators today as well as in their 
future. These Technology Applications TEKS are 
important for life-long learning in a digital age. 

Technology Applications TEKS are divided into 
grade clusters for Grades K-2, 3-5, 6-8 and 
courses for Grades 9-12. Students should dem- 
onstrate proficiency with the TEKS before they exit 
the benchmark Grades of 2, 5, and 8. Interim 
grade-level expectations are local definitions of 
strategies that build toward student success. While 
the Technology Applications TEKS are specific to 
technology, it is expected that the TEKS at Grades 



K-8 are not taught in isolation but are the 
proficiencies necessary for integrating technology 
into the foundation and enrichment curriculum. 
These TEKS continue to be applied across the cur- 
riculum in Grades 9-12. In addition, they are the 
prerequisites for 8 high school courses, including 
Computer Science I and II, Desktop Publishing, 
Digital Graphics/Animation, Multimedia, Video 
Technology, Web Mastering, and Independent 
Study in Technology Applications. The courses 
offer opportunities for in-depth study of technol- 
ogy at the high school level. 

All high school graduates are required to have one 
technology application graduation credit under all 
graduation plans. The State Board approved 
courses to count for the Technology Applications 
graduation credit. Students who take any of the 8 
courses in Technology Applications TEKS, Chap- 
ter 126 receive this credit. In addition, there are 
courses in Career and Technology Education that 
students can take to earn this credit. 

Prekindergarten Guidelines in Technology Ap- 
plications. Guidelines for Technology Applications 
were made available to schools in December 1 999. 
They articulate what three- and four- year old stu- 
dents should know and be able to do using tech- 
nology. This curriculum was added from the areas 
that were included in the essential elements to 
align with the TEKS. 

Technology Applications Web Site. The Technol- 
ogy Applications website was developed to pro- 
vide official information and resources for 
implementing the Technology Applications cur- 
riculum. It includes information about the Tech- 
nology Applications curriculum, TEKS, graduation 
credit, professional development opportunities, 
and other resources. It is found at 
www.tea.state.tx.us/technology/ta. 

Technology Applications Promising Practices 
T-STAR Series. To assist educators in the teaching 
of Technology Applications, a nine-part television 
series was developed highlighting promising prac- 
tices in the implementation of the Technology 
Applications TEKS in schools across the state. The 
series was produced by TEA for broadcast over the 
T-STAR Network to schools in the spring of 2000. 
For each program additional resources were pro- 
vided on the Technology Applications website. 
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Technology Applications Center for Educator 
Development. The Technology Applications Cen- 
ter for Educator Development (CED) was estab- 
lished through the Texas Center for Educational 
Technology at the University of North Texas. The 
Technology Applications CED has developed and 
compiled resources for teaching and learning the 
Technology Applications TEKS for Grades K-1 2 and 
for integrating these TEKS across curriculum ar- 
eas. The Technology Applications CED provides 
resources and a mechanism to share via a web- 
site. These resources can be accessed from 
the Technology Applications website at 
www. tea .state. tx. u s/tech nology/ta . 

In February 2000, the Technology Applications 
CED developed a Curriculum Connections planning 
package to assist schools in making technology 
curriculum connections with the foundation cur- 
riculum areas. It included several planning re- 
sources such as planning posters for Grades K-2, 
3-5, and 6-8. Curriculum Connections was mailed 
to every campus librarian, district technology con- 
tact, and to each ESC. In addition, it was shared 
with educators at state and regional conferences 
and meetings. 

Instructional Materials. Computer literacy and 
computer science materials were made available 
to schools in previous textbook/instructional ma- 
terials adoptions. However, there are no adopted 
instructional materials for the elementary level or 
for the new high school courses including Desk- 
top Publishing, Digital Graphics/Animation, Mul- 
timedia, Video Technology, Web Mastering, and 
Independent Study in Technology Applications. 
The call for Technology Applications instructional 
materials will be made in Proclamation 2001 to 
be issued during the 2000-2001 school year with 
materials available in schools in 2004-2005. 
Schools have used resources and materials pro- 
vided by the Technology Applications CED as well 
as other sources to assist with the implementation 
of Technology Applications. 

Other Resources. Several other resources support 
the Technology Applications TEKS and the inte- 
gration of technology throughout all curriculum 
areas. The state-funded technology allotment has 
provided $30 per student per year since 1992. 
With this allotment, schools can purchase hard- 
ware, software, and training. In addition, grant 
opportunities are available from many sources, 
including the Telecommunications Infrastructure 



Fund and the Technology Literacy Challenge Fund. 
Through Technology Preview and Training Cen- 
ters at ESCs, district personnel receive hands-on 
experience and an orientation to state-of-the-art 
technologies for classroom use. They also receive 
staff development on the integration of technol- 
ogy into the teaching and learning process. Tech- 
nology institutes, video-conferencing sessions, and 
other professional development opportunities 
were offered through each ESC. Many districts, 
professional organizations, and businesses pro- 
vided professional development focusing on tech- 
nology applications. 

Career and Technology Education 

The subject areas encompassed by Career and 
Technology Education TEKS are home economics 
education, agricultural science and natural re- 
sources education, trade and industrial education, 
technology education/industrial technology edu- 
cation, marketing education, business education, 
and health science technology education. The 
TEKS for each program area within career and tech- 
nology address rigorous and relevant academic 
skills that students need for continuing education 
and employment. Whenever possible, the TEKS 
include interdisciplinary content. Most Career and 
Technology Education TEKS were designed to in- 
clude components that encourage students to use 
technology. 

In order to provide school districts with maximum 
flexibility in offering career and technology courses 
that meet local needs, the Agency approved sev- 
eral career and technology innovative courses 
during the biennial period. Among the innovative 
courses approved are Internetworking Technolo- 
gies I and II; Animal Biomedical Science; Early 
Childhood Professions I and II; Operating Systems 
II, III and IV; Personal Finance Education; Careers 
in Education; Basics of Pathology; and Diagnosis 
and Management of Computer Systems I and II. 

Strategies to assist school districts in implement- 
ing the TEKS have included websites, TEKS imple- 
mentation guides for each career and technology 
subject area, regional and statewide workshops, 
and week-long summer conferences for career and 
technology educators, counselors, and adminis- 
trators. The workshops and conferences provided 
participants with information on broad educational 
initiatives as well as in their specific subject areas. 
Participants also received training in recent tech- 
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nological advances related to program disciplines, 
and current information on state and federal rules 
and regulations. 

In addition to development of the TEKS, the 
agency revised the State Plan for Career and Tech- 
nology Education, as required in TEC §29.1 82. The 
plan is based on the statutory goals for Career and 
Technology Education established in TEC §29.1 81 . 
The plan was developed as a guide to assist dis- 
tricts in their efforts to offer effective career and 
technology education programs that prepare stu- 
dents for further education and eventual employ- 
ment. The plan rests on the premise that career 
and technology education should complement 
and enhance rigorous academic preparation by 
enabling students to apply academic principles to 
a variety of community and career situations. The 
plan strongly supports local control of Texas pub- 
lic schools by offering strategies school districts 
may choose to implement based on local needs 
and decisions. 

During the 1998-2000 biennium, enrollment in 
secondary career and technology education pro- 
grams rose, from 689,800 students during the 
1998-99 school year to 721,470 students during 
the 1 999-2000 school year (unduplicated counts). 

Kindergarten and Prekindergarten 
Education 

The TEKS for Kindergarten are found in the TAC 
for each content area (excluding Career and Tech- 
nology Education). The placement of Kindergar- 
ten TEKS under each discipline represents a change 
from the essential elements which were placed 
under four developmental domains — social/emo- 
tional development, intellectual development, 
aesthetic development, and physical development. 
This organizational change from developmental 
domains under the essential elements to subject 
area-specificity under the TEKS still allows for an 
integrated developmental approach to the Kin- 
dergarten curriculum. The Kindergarten TEKS fo- 
cus on academic content of what five-year-olds 
are expected to know and be able to do and ap- 
ply to both full- and half-day programs. 

Following the adoption of the TEKS in 1997, the 
essential elements at all grades, including 
Prekindergarten, were repealed. In 1999, at the 
request of then-Commissioner Mike Moses, a 
working group of educators and community mem- 




bers from across the state convened to draft guide- 
lines for a Prekindergarten curriculum that school 
districts could use on a voluntary basis. Develop- 
ment of the guidelines drew upon the expertise 
from Texas educators, nationally recognized indi- 
viduals, professional organizations, and university 
personnel. The guidelines were distributed to 
school districts and various educational groups in 
early 2000. The Prekindergarten guidelines are 
intended to help educators make informed deci- 
sions about curriculum content for Prekindergarten 
children and define and implement a comprehen- 
sive curriculum that will provide many opportuni- 
ties for our youngest students to achieve 
knowledge and skills. 

The Prekindergarten guidelines are based on 
knowledge of theory and research about how chil- 
dren develop and learn. The guidelines reflect the 
growing consensus among early childhood pro- 
fessional organizations that a greater emphasis be 
placed on young children's conceptual learning, 
acquisition of basic skills, and participation in 
meaningful and relevant learning experiences. The 
guidelines also delineate the content that children 
are to learn and what they should be able to 
achieve. Finally, the guidelines provide a means 
to align the Prekindergarten programs with the 
TEKS curriculum. 

The Prekindergarten guidelines describe specific 
goals in each content area. The intent of this or- 
ganizational design is to ensure that all three-and 
four-year-old children have the opportunity to 
strive towards these goals. The guidelines help to 
build connections between subject matter disci- 
plines by organizing the large amounts of infor- 
mation children must learn into a set of meaningful 
concepts. Because there is no state-required 
Prekindergarten curriculum, the use of these guide- 
lines is voluntary. TEC §29.1 53 contains the statu- 
tory requirements concerning Prekindergarten 
education. 

Implementing the Texas 
Essential Knowledge 
and Skills 

In addition to the professional development op- 
portunities already cited, implementation of the 
TEKS is promoted through adoption of textbooks, 
through access to school library resources, and 
through administration of the statewide assess- 
ment based on the TEKS. 
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Textbooks and Other 
Instructional Materials 

In 1 997, the SBOE voted to move to a single sub- 
ject-area adoption process for Kindergarten 
through Grade 12 (see Table 5.1 on page 68). 
This process is designed to align adoption of in- 
structional materials in one content area with re- 
view of the TEKS in that content area (as well as 
with the statewide assessment). The adoption 
cycle was extended from six years to eight years. 
In keeping with TEC §31 .002, however, textbooks 
in the foundation areas will be reviewed after six 
years to determine whether new textbooks are 
needed sooner. 

The transition to this new approach is contained 
in Proclamation 1 997, which focuses on two sub- 
ject areas — English language arts and reading and 
science, Grades 1 -5. Books in these content areas 
are fully aligned with the TEKS and were used in 
classrooms in fall 2000. Proclamation 1 998 focuses 
solely on English language arts and reading, in- 
cluding Spanish language arts and English as a 
Second Language. These instructional materials 
will be adopted in fall 2000. 

T-STAR Series 

A series called TEKS in Action was broadcast over 
the T-STAR network during the 1 999-2000 school 
year. The focus of the series was demonstration of 
the implementation of TEKS from various subject 
areas in actual classrooms across Texas. Subject 
areas presented included reading, science, social 
studies, mathematics, and health and physical 
education. 

School Libraries 

Within a few short years educators replaced the 
vocabulary term "knowledge explosion" with that 
of "information age". Librarians altered their ter- 
minology from "library skills" to "research and 
study skills". The current descriptor for the evolu- 
tion of these activities is "information skills." These 
denote a commitment to assist students in devel- 
oping the skills necessary for purposeful inquiry, 
informed decision-making, and lifelong learning. 
Research and study skills are taught together so 
students can access and use information efficiently 
and effectively. These skills are related to curricu- 
lum content, and use many forms of technology. 



Library Standards. The five components of School 
Library Standards focus on activities that will re- 
sult in a student who is information literate. The 
first component, Library Learning Environment 
provides opportunities for students to access li- 
brary resources at the point of information need. 
Second is Curriculum Integration which provides 
access beyond the instructional day and supports 
the need for a variety of print, electronic, and on- 
line information sources thus integrating technol- 
ogy into the TEKS. The third component is the 
Library Program Management which supports the 
concept of a librarian as manager who plans, or- 
ganizes, staffs, directs, reports, and budgets for 
the school library program. Within the scope of 
this standard is the description of a librarian which 
includes strategic planning. This planning results 
in the development of policies and procedures, 
long-range plans and operational tasks that insure 
a library program that provides exemplary service 
for students, teachers, and other school staff. The 
fourth component is Resources that provide stu- 
dents and faculty opportunities for research, read- 
ing and life-long learning. Fifth is the Facilities 
Component that ensures a barrier-free learning en- 
vironment, access to a centralized collection of 
information resources, and access to an electroni- 
cally networked telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture. 

Learner Impact statements are woven into all lev- 
els and throughout the components to ensure that 
resources are current, in good repair, selected ac- 
cording to district-adopted board-approved selec- 
tion policies, and reflect an appropriate balance 
among print, software, and electronic resources. 
Outdated and worn library materials are regularly 
discarded according to guidelines generally ac- 
cepted by the library profession. 

The Texas Library Connection. The mission of 
the Texas Library Connection (TLC) is to ensure 
that all citizens of its school communities are pro- 
vided current, relevant information resources re- 
gardless of a district's size or geographic location. 
This mission is accomplished by: (1) providing an 
integrated, statewide resource sharing system 
through which needed information resources are 
identified, accessed, and retrieved; (2) facilitating 
library technical services and local collection de- 
velopment; (3) providing appropriate electronic 
full text journals, newspapers, and other informa- 
tional databases; and (4) enhancing the ability of 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Table 5.1 Adoption Cycle for Foundation and Enrichment Subjects 
Approved by the SBOE - May 2000 



Proclamation 1996 


Proclamation 1997 


State Adoption 1998 
Implementation 1999-2000 

Mathematics, Grades K-8 
Mathematics (Spanish), Grades K-6 
Geology, Meteorology & Oceanography 
Aquatic Science 
World History Studies 

Enrichment: 

Technical Theatre l-IV 
Choir 1-3 


State Adoption 1999 
Implementation 2000-2001 

English Language Arts & Reading, Grades K-l 
Reading, Grades 2-3 

Spanish Language Arts & Reading, Grades K-l 

Spanish Reading, Grades 2-3 

Literature, Grades 9-1 2 

Science, Grades 1 -5 

Science (Spanish), Grades 1 -5 


Proclamation 1998 
State Adoption 2000 
Implementation 2001-2002 

English Language Arts, Grades 2-1 2 
Spanish Language Arts, Grades 2-6 
Reading, Grades 4-5 
Spanish Reading, Grades 4-5 
Literature, Grades 6-8 
Spanish Literature, Grade 6 

Enrichment; 

English for Speakers of Other Languages, 
Grades 9-12 

Communication Applications 
English Language Arts Electives 


Proclamation 1999 
State Adoption 2001 
Implementation 2002-2003 

Science, Grades 6-12 
Science (Spanish), Grade 6 


Proclamation 2000 
State Adoption 2002 
Implementation 2003-2004 

Social Studies, Grades 1-12 

Social Studies (Spanish), Grades 1 -6 

Prekindergarten 

Enrichment; 

Economics with Emphasis on Free Enterprise 


Proclamation 2001 
State Adoption 2003 
Implementation 2004-2005 

Enrichment; 

Health Education, Grades 1-12 
Agricultural Science & Technology Education 
Business Education 
Home Economics Education 

Technical Education/Industrial Technology Education 

Marketing Education 

Trade & Industrial Education 

Technology Applications 

Career Orientation 

Health Science Technology Education 


Proclamation 2002 
State Adoption 2004 
Implementation 2005-2006 

Kindergarten — All Subjects 
Mathematics, Grades 1-5 
Mathematics (Spanish), Grades 1-5 

* 


Proclamation 2003 
State Adoption 2005 
Implementation 2006-2007 

Mathematics, Grades 6-12 
Mathematics (Spanish), Grade 6 
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Table 5.1 (continued) Adoption Cycle for Foundation and Enrichment Subjects 

Approved by the SBOE - May 2000 



Proclamation 2004 
State Adoption 2006 
Implementation 2007-2008 

Enrichment 

Languages Other Than English 
Fine Arts 

Physical Education 


Proclamation 2005 
State Adoption 2007 
Implementation 2008-2009 

English Language Arts & Reading, Grade 1 
Spanish Language Arts & Reading, Grade 1 
Reading, Grades 2-S 
Spanish Reading, Grades 2-5 
Literature, Grades 6-12 
Spanish Literature, Grades 6-12 


Proclamation 2006 
State Adoption 2008 
Implementation 2009-2010 

English Language Arts, Grades 2-12 
Spanish Language Arts, Grades 2-6 
English as a Second Language, Grades 1-8 
English l-II for Speakers of Other Languages 

Enrichment: 

Speech, Grades 7-8 
Speech Communication 
Public Speaking l-lll 
Communication Applications 
Debate l-lll 
Journalism 

Advanced Broadcast Journalism 
Photojournalism 


Proclamation 2007 
State Adoption 2009 
Implementation 2010-2011 

Science, Grades 1-12 
Science (Spanish), Grades 1-6 


Proclamation 2008 
State Adoption 2010 
Implementation 2011-2012 

Social Studies, Grades 1-12 
Social Studies (Spanish), Grades 1-12 
Prekindergarten Systems 

Enrichment: 

Economics with Emphasis on Free Enterprise 


Proclamation 2009 
State Adoption 2011 
Implementation 2012-2013 

Enrichment; 

Health Education, Grades 1-12 
Agricultural Science & Technology Education 
Business Education 
Home Economics Education 

Technical Education/Industrial Technology Education 

Marketing Education 

Trade & Industrial Education 

Technology Applications 

Career Orientation 

Health Science Technology Applications 


Proclamation 2010 
State Adoption 2012 
Implementation 2013-2014 

Kindergarten — All Subjects 
Mathematics, Grades 1-S 
Mathematics (Spanish), Grades 1-5 


Proclamation 2011 
State Adoption 2013 
Implementation 2014-2015 

Mathematics, Grades 6-12 
Mathematics (Spanish), Grade 6 
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(Continued from page 67) 

participating libraries to contribute to and partici- 
pate in local, state, and national resource sharing 
initiatives, including the academic library statewide 
initiative, TexShare, and the public library state- 
wide initiative, the Texas State Electronic Library. 
Currently resources valued at more than $20,000 
per campus are provided to the 4,200 campuses 
enrolled in TLC. An encyclopedia, magazines, jour- 
nals, newspapers, primary source material, and a 
virtual catalog containing 44 million items for in- 
terlibrary loan are available from the library for use 
in classrooms, and homes of students in partici- 
pating campuses. 

Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS) 

The statewide assessment program includes the 
TAAS tests and end-of-course examinations. TAAS 
measures the statewide curriculum in reading and 
mathematics at Grades 3 through 8 and the exit 
level; in writing in Grades 4, 8, and the exit level; 
and in science and social studies at Grade 8. Span- 
ish-languageTAAS tests are administered at Grades 
3 through 6. Satisfactory performance on the TAAS 
exit-level tests is a prerequisite to a high school 
diploma. 

End-of-course examinations measure the statewide 
curriculum of certain high school courses (Alge- 
bra I, Biology, English II, and U.S. History) to en- 
sure that high academic standards are being met. 
Demonstrating satisfactory performance on three 
of the four end-of-course tests is an additional 
means (in place of the exit-level TAAS) for students 
to be eligible to graduate. The end-of-course 
examinations will be phased out in 2003 when 
the TAAS II is implemented, replacing the TAAS. 

The TAAS must be aligned with the TEKS. A key 
component of the alignment is that the specific 
skills tested on the TAAS are stated in the exact 
language used in the TEKS. In addition, any skills 
that were previously tested under the former cur- 
riculum, the essential elements, but are not found 
in the TEKS are no longer tested. 

School year 1 998-99 was a transitional year in the 
alignment process. The spring 1999 TAAS tested 
only previously tested skills common to both the 
TEKS and the essential elements. In 1 999-2000, 
those skills found in the TEKS but not previously 
tested on TAAS were integrated into the TAAS. 



Students taking the TAAS administered in spring 
2000 were tested on the TEKS that they would 
have studied during the previous two school years. 
Copies of the Educator's Guide to the TEKS-based 
TAAS at the elementary, middle, and high school 
levels were distributed to schools prior to that 
administration. The Curriculum and Professional 
Development staff in the foundation areas are cur- 
rently collaborating with the Student Assessment 
staff in the development of the objectives for TAAS 
II, the new statewide assessment aligned to the 
TEKS that will be implemented in 2003 in Grades 
3-1 1 . 

Highlights of Changes in 
Curriculum Rules 

Adoption of the TEKS and the subsequent repeal 
of the essential elements necessitated revisions to 
19 TAC Chapter 74, Curriculum Requirements to 
make course titles and other aspects of this chap- 
ter consistent with the TEKS. Following is a sum- 
mary of the changes made in the required 
curriculum, graduation requirements, and other 
provisions; the revised rule is effective for students 
entering Grade 9 in 1998-99. 

Subchapter A. Required Curriculum 

♦ References to essential elements were replaced 
with essential knowledge and skills, and 
courses that no longer exist were deleted and, 
where appropriate, replaced with courses that 
exist in the TEKS 

♦ Requirements to review the curriculum every 
five years were deleted, enabling the review 
to be aligned with the textbook adoption cycle 

♦ New requirements in mathematics, science, 
physical education, fine arts, and speech were 
added. 

Subchapter B. Graduation 
Requirements 

Minimum High School Program 

♦ College Board AP and IB courses were added 
as courses that students may take for required 
courses. 

♦ English IV (Academic) was deleted; English IV 
remains. 
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♦ Certain course titles were changed. English as 
a Second Language was replaced by English 
for Speakers of Other Languages and was 
made available to immigrant second language 
learners; United States History was changed 
to United States History Since Reconstruction; 
and, Introduction to Speech Communication 
was changed to Speech Communication. 

♦ The requirement for health was changed to 
allow students to take either one-half credit 
of health or one credit of health science tech- 
nology. 

♦ Communication Applications was added to 
the list of speech courses available to meet 
graduation requirements. 

♦ Language was added stating that students can 
take up to 4 credits of Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps (ROTC) and one-half credit of driver 
education as an elective. 

♦ A new one-credit technology applications re- 
quirement was added beginning in the 1 997- 
98 school year (applicable to all graduation 
plans). Students may choose from 8 high 
school technology applications TEK courses or 
from selected career and technology educa- 
tion TEKS courses in the areas of business edu- 
cation and technology education. 

Recommended High School Program 

♦ Science requirements were changed so that 
students must choose their 3 required credits 
from the following 4 areas with not more than 
1 credit available from each area’: 

❖ Integrated Physics and Chemistry; 

❖ Biology, AP Biology, or IB Biology; 

❖ Chemistry, AP Chemistry, or IB Chem- 
istry; and 

❖ Physics, Principles of Technology I, AP 
Physics, or IB Physics. 

♦ Language was added encouraging students 
who want to complete this program to take 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics and to study 
the foundation areas every year. 

♦ The requirement for health was changed to 
allow students to take either one-half credit 
of health or 1 credit of health science tech- 
nology. 



♦ In Option I: mathematics, science, elective all 
mathematics course options were deleted ex- 
cept Precalculus, and the number of available 
science courses was increased. 

♦ Language was added to say that no substitu- 
tions are allowed. 

Distinguished Achievement Program 

♦ In addition to the changes noted under the 
Recommended High School Program, the 
advanced measures were revised, as follows: 

♦ Original research/projects may not be used for 
more than 2 of the 4 advanced measures. 

♦ The provision for licenses was deleted. 

Subchapter C. Other Provisions 

Award of Credit 

♦ It was made clear that out-of-country transfer 
students include foreign exchange students. 

♦ Language was added stating that a course 
must be considered completed, and credit 
must be awarded if the student has demon- 
strated proficiency. 

♦ Language was added stating that students 
who complete one semester of a two-semes- 
ter course can be allowed, in accordance with 
local policy, to be awarded credit proportion- 
ately. 

Innovative Courses and Programs 

Previously approved experimental courses under- 
went a sunset review during the 1 997-1 998 school 
year. TEA has had a process for approving locally 
developed "experimental courses," courses de- 
signed to enable students to master knowledge, 
skills, and competencies not included in the es- 
sential elements. Based on the new rules concern- 
ing graduation requirements, and based on the 
adoption of the TEKS, experimental courses, which 
had been approved in previous years for state 
credit toward graduation, were no longer ap- 
proved on August 31, 1998. "Innovative course" 
approvals replaced experimental courses. During 
the sunset process for experimental courses, 
agency staff reviewed requests for approval of in- 
novative courses in the subject areas defined in 
the foundation and enrichment curriculum. Re- 
quests for approval of innovative courses that did 
not fall within any of the subject areas in the re- 
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quired curriculum were reviewed and approved 
by the SBOE in May 1 998. A total of 1 60 innova- 
tive courses have been approved for instruction in 
one or more school districts. School districts may 
continue to apply for approval of innovative or 
other locally designed courses to enable students 
to master knowledge and skills not included in the 
TEKS. TEA and the SBOE will continue to review 
innovative course applications. 

Academic Achievement Record 

TEC §28.025, requires student academic achieve- 
ment records to be on forms adopted by the SBOE. 
In addition, the statute requires that the adopted 
forms clearly differentiate between each of the high 
school diploma programs and identify whether a 
student received a diploma or a certificate of 
coursework completion. During 1996-97, the 
forms were reviewed by a task force consisting of 
agency staff and school personnel and chaired by 
an ESC representative. In the past, the form of the 
academic achievement record had been very pre- 
scriptive. The task force focused on finding ways 
to allow more flexibility in the design of the forms, 
while still maintaining standards that would as- 
sure accuracy and consistency in student tran- 
scripts for use in transfers, for potential employers, 
or for application for admission to a college or 
university. The proposed new forms were pilot- 
tested during the 1997-98 school year and were 
subsequently approved by the SBOE for use be- 
ginning in the 1 998-99 school year. The instruc- 
tions for completing the Academic Achievement 
Record were revised to provide alignment to the 
new forms. Districts were provided with samples 
of the new transcript forms along with the new 
Minimum Standards for the Academic Achieve- 
ment Record in June 1998. Subsequent review 
occurred in May 2000 to reflect eligibility for TEXAS 
grants, as approved by the Texas Legislature in 
1 999. 

Agency Contact Person 

Ann Smisko, Associate Commissioner for Curricu- 
lum, Assessment, and Technology, (512) 463- 
9087. 

Other Sources of Information 

19 Texas Administrative Code (TAC), Chapters 
1 1 0-1 28, Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills 




(formats available include print, CD-ROM, and on 
the TEA website at www.tea.state.tx.us) 

1 9 TAC Chapter 74 Curriculum Requirements; Chap- 
ter 74 handbook (including information on gradu- 
ation requirements and "frequently asked 
questions" on Chapter 74 topics); and Chapter 74 
questions and answers (on the TEA website) 

Dyslexia and related disorders handbook 

List of Products and Services for TEKS Implemen- 
tation 

Progress report on the long-range plan for technol- 
ogy, 1 988-2000; Long-range plan for technology, 
1 996-2010; and Progress report on long-range plan 
for technology, 1 996-20 1 0 

The TEA Educator Resources website at 
www.tea.state.tx.us/resources/ 
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District and Campus Performance 



O ne of the major objectives of the Texas 
Education Agency is to support the ac- 
complishment of the state's goals for pub- 
lic education by recognizing, rewarding, sanction- 
ing, and intervening in school districts and 
campuses to ensure excellence for all students. 

Accountability Ratings 

The accountability ratings for districts and for cam- 
puses are based on the academic excellence indi- 
cators required by law and adopted by the State 
Board of Education. 

Accountability ratings for 2000 showed that more 
Texas districts and campuses received high per- 
formance ratings (see Table 6.1 on page 74) than 
ever before. The number of exemplary schools in- 
creased from 1 ,1 20 in 1 999 to 1 ,296 in 2000. The 
n umber of recognized schools increased from 1 ,843 
in 1999 to 2,009 in 2000. Legislation enacted in 
1 993 required the establishment of the account- 
ability system, which is now in its eighth year of 
implementation. The number of exemplary and rec- 
ognized schools has increased each year, with more 
schools receiving exemplary and recognized ratings 
in 2000 than in any of the previous seven years. 

District accreditation ratings showed similar im- 
provements: in 2000, 1 68 districts received exem- 
plary ratings, compared to 122 in 1999. Another 
439 districts were rated recognized in 2000, com- 
pared to 383 in 1 999. One district included in this 
total underwent annexation on July 1, 2000. 

Schools and districts earned higher ratings in 2000 
even though the number of students taking the 
TAAS increased. In 1 999, 84.7 percent of the stu- 
dents in Grades 3-8 and 10 were tested and were 
included in the accountability subset used to com- 
pute the accountability ratings. In 2000, the per- 
centage of students taking the TAAS and included 
in the accountability subset increased to 85.5 per- 
cent. Exemption rates for students in special edu- 
cation increased slightly from 6.9 percent in 1 999 
to 7.1 percent in 2000. LEP exemptions decreased 
from 2.2 percent in 1 999 to 1 .3 percent in 2000. 
Beginning in 1998-99, scores of students enrolled 



in special education who took the TAAS, and stu- 
dents in Grades 3 and 4 who took the reading 
and mathematics Spanish TAAS were included in 
the accountability ratings. In 2000, scores of stu- 
dents who took the reading and mathematics 
Spanish TAAS in Grades 5 and 6 and writing in 
Grade 4 were also included. 

Districts and campuses are rated on 3 indicators: 
TAAS passing rates in reading, mathematics, and 
writing; the annual dropout rate for students in 
Grades 7-12; and the annual attendance rate for 
students in Grades 1-12. 

The record number of high performance ratings 
was achieved despite the tougher standards used 
to rate districts and campuses. In 1 995, 25 per- 
cent of all students and each student population 
group (African American, Hispanic, White, and 
economically disadvantaged students) were re- 
quired to pass the TAAS in order for the campus 
or district to be rated acceptable. That standard 
rose to 30 percent in 1 996, to 35 percent in 1 997, 
to 40 percent in 1 998, to 45 percent in 1 999, and 
to 50 percent in 2000. 

The standard for achieving recognized status in- 
creased from 70 percent of all students and each 
student population group passing TAAS in 1995 
and 1 996, to 75 percent passing in 1 997, to 80 
percent in 1998, 1999, and 2000. Standards for 
dropout rate and student attendance have re- 
mained constant since 1995. 

The standard for achieving exemplary status has 
remained constant since 1994. At least 90.0 per- 
cent of all students and each student population 
group must pass each subject area of the TAAS. 

The dropout rate standard is 6.0 percent or less 
for acceptable; 3.5 percent or less for recognized; 
and 1 .0 percent or less for exemplary. These stan- 
dards apply to all students and each student group. 
The attendance rate standard of 94 percent must 
be met for all students. 

Even though the standard for the percentage of 
students passing the TAAS increased annually, the 
number of low-performing campuses and districts 



decreased from 1995 to 1999. The number of 
campuses rated low performing decreased from 267 
in 1 995 to 96 in 1 999. However, in 2000, the num- 
ber of campuses rated low performing increased to 
1 46. The number of campuses rated low perform- 
ing decreased from 267 in 1995 to 146 in 2000, 
however, there were less low-performing campuses 
in 1997 (67), 1998 (59), and 1999 (96). This in- 
crease in the number of low-performing schools was 
predicted and is due to a number of changes in 
2000: the increase in TAAS passing standards from 
45 percent to 50 
percent; the inclu- 
sion of results for 
students taking 
the Spanish ver- 
sion of the TAAS at 
Grades 5 and 6 in 
reading and math- 
ematics, and 
Grade 4 in writing; 
changes in the 
LEP-exemption 
policy which re- 
sulted in testing 
more LEP students 
(22,324 more in 
reading, 23,128 
more in math- 
ematics, and 
8,479 more in 
writing); and im- 
provements in the 
collection of leaver 
and dropout data. 

In 1 999, 7 districts 
were rated aca- 
demically unacceptable in 1 999; 5 were rated aca- 
demically unacceptable in 2000. In addition, 
districts can be rated unacceptable by action of 
the commissioner of education as a result of the 
findings of a special accreditation investigation 
(SAI). In 1998 there were 2 and in 1 999 there were 
3. The unacceptable: SAI rating for one of those 
districts (Wilmer Hutchins ISD) was changed to 
academically acceptable in November 1 998. An- 
other district (Asherton ISD) was annexed in July 
1999, leaving two districts (Kendleton ISD and 
Lakeview ISD) rated unacceptable: SAI as of Octo- 
ber 1 , 1 999. On August 1 , 2000, the commissioner 
raised the status of Kendleton ISD from unaccept- 
able: SAI to academically acceptable. Effective 
July 1, 2000, Lakeveiw consolidated with Mem- 
phis, and the consolidation resulted in one dis- 



trict, Memphis ISD. When accreditation ratings for 
all Texas school districts were released in August 
2000, Memphis ISD and Lakeview ISD each re- 
ceived the rating earned through student perfor- 
mance. Likewise, Kendleton ISD received a rating 
earned through student performance. The district 
was rated academically unacceptable due to low 
TAAS scores. The status designation of unaccept- 
able: SAI was removed from Lakeview ISD. At pub- 
lication, no school districts are currently rated as 
unacceptable. SAI. 

Concerns about the 
accuracy of some ac- 
countability informa- 
tion reported by 
school districts led to 
the creation of two 
new rating catego- 
ries for the 1 999 rat- 
ings — unacceptable: 
data quality for dis- 
tricts and acceptable: 
data issues for cam- 
puses. Four districts, 
Austin ISD, North 
Forest ISD, Quitman 
ISD, and Ysleta ISD, 
received the new low 
rating because the 
dropout information 
turned in by the dis- 
tricts was so severely 
flawed the Agency 
could not be assured 
of its accuracy and 
completeness. Be- 
cause the flawed data directly affected the ratings 
of all secondary education campuses in Austin and 
Ysleta, 36 middle schools, junior high school, or 
senior high schools in these districts were given 
the new rating of acceptable: data issues. In addi- 
tion, the Special Data Inquiry Unit conducted in- 
vestigations of data quality in 14 other districts. 
No districts are currently rated as suspended: data 
inquiry, the term selected for use in 2000. 

The TEA has implemented optional alternative ac- 
countability procedures, developed in 1994-95, 
for alternative ca m puses that serve long-term stu- 
dents (those served for 85 cumulative days or 
longer). Ratings for alternative campuses can be 
based on student performance on TAAS, dropout 
rates, course completion rates, attendance, Gen- 



Table 6.1 District and Campus Accountability 
Ratings, 1995-2000 


Campus Ratings 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


Exemplary 


255 


394 


683 


1,048 


1,120 


1,296 


Recognized 


1,004 


1,309 


1,617 


1,666 


1,843 


2,009 


Acceptable 


4,347 


4,127 


3,679 


3,365 


3,148 


2,916 


Acceptable: Data Issues 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


36 


0 


Low Performing 


267 


108 


67 


59 


96 


146 


Alternative Campus Ratings 




1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


Commended 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


5 


Acceptable 




157 


285 


316 


354 


273 


Needs Peer Review 




106 


46 


67 


24 


33 


District Ratings 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


Exemplary 


14 


37 


65 


120 


122 


168 


Recognized 


137 


209 


321 


329 


383 


439 


Acceptable 


860 


788 


650 


585 


523 


429 


Academically Unacceptable 


34 


8 


4 


6 


7 


5 


Unacceptable: SAI 


NA 


2 


3 


2 


3 


0 


Unacceptable: Data Quality 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


4 


0 
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eral Educational Development (CED) completion 
rates, and/or dropout recovery rates. In 2000, the 
alternative procedures included criteria for AE: com- 
mendable ratings and 5 alternative campuses re- 
ceived this rating (see Table 6.1 ). The alternative 
accountability procedures rate schools that fail to 
meet targeted campus performance objectives as 
AE: needs peer review (formerly called AE: needing 
peer review). 

In 1 998, 383 campuses or charter schools were 
rated through the alternative accountability pro- 
cedures: 316 were rated AE: acceptable and 67 
were rated as AE: needing peer review. In 1 999, 378 
campuses or charter schools were rated: 354 were 
rated AE: acceptable and 24 were rated AE: need- 
ing peer review. In 2000, of the 31 1 alternative cam- 
puses or charter schools rated, 5 campuses were 
AE: commendable, 273 were rated AE: acceptable, 
and 33 were rated AE: needs peer review. 

The TEA established a Special Data Inquiry Unit in 
January 1996 to investigate anomalies in Public 
Education Information Management System 
(PEI MS) data submitted by local school districts. 
During the 1997-98 school year, the unit con- 
ducted 230 campus investigations. Ninety-one 
campuses were investigated for excessive exemp- 
tions and absences on TAAS, and 76 campuses 
were investigated due to high numbers of student 
withdrawals. In addition, unit staff investigated 63 
campuses whose ratings were based on less than 
40 percent of the student populations eligible for 
TAAS. During the 1998-99 school year, the unit 
conducted 1 44 campus investigations. Fifty-three 
campuses were investigated for excessive exemp- 
tions and absences on TAAS, and 62 campuses 
whose ratings were based on less than 40 percent 
of the student population eligible for TAAS. In ad- 
dition, unit staff conducted desk audits on 1 2 cam- 
puses identified as first-year low performing due 
to a high dropout rate. The unit also made on-site 
visits to the 17 first generation open-enrollment 
charter schools. As a result of the implementation 
of the leaver record, the focus of investigations 
for high numbers of student withdrawals changed 
to a review of high numbers or percentages of 
underreported student leavers. Seventeen districts 
received this new type of investigation in fall 1999. 

The 1996-97 school year marked the first year of 
operation for 1 7 open-enrollment charter schools 
approved by the State Board of Education. All char- 
ter schools are held accountable for student per- 



Table 6.2 Charter School 
Accountability Ratings, 1998-2000 




1998 


1999 


2000 


Exemplary 


0 


2 


5 


Recognized 


1 


3 


7 


Acceptable 


7 


7 


34 


Low Performing 


2 


3 


20 


AE: Acceptable 


2 


5 


9 


AE: Needs Peer Review 
AE- Alternative Education 


5 


1 


24 



formance on TAAS. Depending on the student 
population served, charter schools may choose to 
be rated through the standard rating process or 
the alternative accountability procedures. All open- 
enrollment charter schools, in a newly authorized 
charter, receive a not rated (charter) rating for the 
first full year of operation. The following year, these 
charter schools are rated through the regular ac- 
countability or alternative accountability proce- 
dures, as appropriate. 

Seventeen charter schools were rated for the first 
time in 1 998 (see Table 6.2). Of the ten charter 
schools rated through regular procedures in 1998, 
one was recognized, seven were acceptable, and 
two were low performing. Of the seven charter 
schools rated through alternative procedures in 
1 998, two were AE: acceptable and five were AE: 
needs peer review. 

In 1 999, 21 open-enrollment charter schools re- 
ceived accountability ratings. Of the 1 5 charter 
schools rated through regular procedures in 1999, 
two were exemplary, three were recognized, seven 
were acceptable, and three were low performing. 
Of the six charter schools rated through alterna- 
tive procedures in 1 999, five were AE: acceptable 
and one was AE: needs peer review. 

In 2000, 99 open-enrollment charter schools re- 
ceived accountability ratings. Of the 66 charter 
schools rated through regular procedures in 2000, 
5 were exemplary, 7 were recognized, 34 were 
acceptable, and 20 were low performing. Of the 33 
charter schools rated through alternative proce- 
dures in 2000, 9 were AE: acceptable and 24 were 
AE: needs peer review. 

On-site evaluations were conducted during the 
1998-99 school year for the 17 charter schools 
receiving ratings for the first time in 1 998; two 
charter schools receiving ratings for the first time 
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in 1999 were visited by the Special Data Inquiry 
Unit during the 1 999-2000 school year. Three 
charter schools rated tow performing and one rated 
AE: needs peer review in 1999 were visited by the 
Division of Accountability Evaluations. In 2000, 20 
charter schools rated low performing and 24 rated 
AE: needs peer review will be visited by the Division 
of Accountability Evaluations. 

Framework for Interventions 

The agency has developed a framework for 
multiyear sanctions and interventions for first-, 
second-, third-, and fourth-year academically 
unacceptable districts and low-performing cam- 
puses. 

Interventions and sanctions for academically 
unacceptable districts and low-performing campuses 
include the issuance of public notice and the 
provision of a public hearing by the local board of 
trustees; submission of a local improvement plan 
for state review; and an on-site peer review. 
First-year academically unacceptable districts or low- 
performing campuses due to high dropout rate re- 
ceive a desk audit. Additional sanctions or 
interventions may include Education Service Cen- 
ter (ESC) support; a hearing before the commis- 
sioner or designee; assignment of an intervention 
team; assignment of a master, monitor, or man- 
agement team; or appointment of a board of 
managers. 

For third- and fourth-year low-performing cam- 
puses, interventions and sanctions include the 
issuance of public notice and the provision of a 
public hearing by the local board of trustees; sub- 
mission of a local improvement plan for state re- 
view; and a hearing before the commissioner or 
designee. Results of the hearing will determine the 
need for additional sanctions and interventions. 

For districts or campuses that are academically 
unacceptable or low performing in consecutive 
years, members of the peer evaluation team that 
visited the campus the previous year will visit the 
district or campus again when possible. 



1999 Ratings 

Seven districts were designated as academically 
unacceptable in 1 999 due to low performance on 
TAAS or high dropout rates. Seven low-performing 
campuses were in the academically unacceptable 
districts. An additional 85 low-performing campuses 
were located in 39 other districts. Three open- 
enrollment charter schools were also rated low per- 
forming. 

In August 1 999, three other districts were rated 
unacceptable due to the findings of special accredi- 
tation investigations (SAI). One of the three dis- 
tricts, Asherton ISD, was annexed to Carrizo 
Springs ISD by order of the commissioner. The sta- 
tus of the other districts, Kendleton ISD and 
Lakeview ISD, remained unacceptable: SAI. Four 
districts (Austin ISD, North Forest ISD, Quitman 
ISD, and Ysleta ISD) were rated unacceptable due 
to questions concerning the quality of data sub- 
mitted to the Agency. Thirty-six campuses in Aus- 
tin ISD and Ysleta ISD were rated acceptable: data 
quality. 

On-site peer review accreditation visits were made 
to 7 academically unacceptable districts, 76 low- 
performing campuses, and 4 open-enrollment char- 
ter schools rated low performing. Sixteen campuses 
rated first-year low performing due solely to a high 
dropout rate submitted self-evaluations and 
improvement plans for desk audit. 

Academically Unacceptable Districts 

Big Spring ISD 
Cleveland ISD 
Fabens ISD 
Goodrich ISD 
Hull-Daisetta ISD 
Three Rivers ISD 
Wilmer-Hutchins ISD 

Unacceptable: SAI Districts 

Asherton ISD Annexed 
Kendleton ISD 
Lakeview ISD 



Unacceptable: Data Quality Districts 

Austin ISD 
North Forest ISD 
Quitman ISD 
Ysleta ISD 
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